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THE VISION OF EFETA. 


By Owen Srover, Ese. 


Truth stands before him in a full, clear blaze, 
An intellectual sunbeam, and his eye 
Can look upon it with unbending gaze, 


And its minutest lineaments desery. 
Percival, 


Arter the death of an ancient relative, who seemed to take much 
delight in the contemplation of human life, and to note any remarkable 
events that might throw light upon the character of his species, a num- 
ber of curious manuscripts were found in his study, one of which bore 
the above title, and is as follows. 

‘“‘ Having leisure, and prompted by the curiosity of our nature, I set 
out upon a voyage to distant countries and nations, to behold, with my 
own eyes, the varied beauty, the magnificent scenery, and multiplied 
phenomena which nature has lavished so profusely over the visible uni- 
verse ; to visit those spots which the study of youth had rendered me- 
morable as the theatre of heroic action; to view man in his different 
gradations of improvement, and meditate upon those causes, which, 
operating on the flexibility of his nature, mould and fashion him into 
a being of such infinite diversity. The charm of novelty gradually 
subsiding, and wearied with the toil and privation of such a pilgrimage, 
I returned to my native home. But ‘’tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view,’ and the face of nature was now changed, the dream of 
life had vanished; and the unhallowed workings of undignified pas- 
sions, obscuring the brightest horizon, the pang of grief that seems 
even to gnaw the heart of beauty itself, and the gloomy abodes of misery 
and human wretchedness, which I had seen, threw me in a solemn and 
profound meditation. ‘There was a voice that whispered within me: 
* Man is born to mourn, the noblest sons of Adam are doomed to taste 
the cup of bitterness—yes, by the inexorable decrees of the Omnipotent, 
woes and joys are inwrought in the human heart: spem vultu simulat, 
premit altum corde dolorem.’ Wholly absorbed with these thoughts, I 
unconsciously arrived in a beautiful grove of majestic oaks, under whose 
thick foliage I took shelter from the burning rays of the sun. The de- 
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licious zephyrs, that fanned my wearied brow, soon lulled me into a 
deep slumber. Methought I saw an immense assembly of people be- 
fore me, whom, I understood, a phalanx of distinguished sages were to 
entertain with their schemes and devices for the improvement of hu- 
man felicity. As this was a subject deeply interesting to me, I rejoiced 
at this opportunity of hearing the views of these good and learned men. 
When I was about entering the hall, my attention was arrested by a 
clear and exceedingly sweet voice behind me, saying, ‘ Follow me.’ Its 
rich and melodious tones touched my heart; and, when I looked around, 
I beheld one of the loveliest objects in creation. Plain, neat, and 
simple in attire, her stature was a perfect symmetry of elegance and 
grace; her countenance glowed with the most exquisite beauty, and ten 
thousand delicacies. Fear and suspicion were extinct, in the unbound- 
ed confidence and raptures which I felt. She again bade me follow 
her; and, waving a golden sceptre in her hand, I instinctively obeyed. 
She moved with a blazing torch before her, and, as she passed onward, 
every object became bright and luminous with her radiance. She con- 
ducted me to an elevated mountain: she paused, touched my forehead 
with her sceptre, and my vision became exceedingly clear and power- 
ful. ‘Now look to your left,’ said she; and, turning, I saw a huge 
and immense valley, overshadowed with clouds, thick mist, and pesti- 
lential vapours. I discovered a large, cumbrous figure squatted upon 
a slimy mound, in the centre of the extended marshes and ravines; 
whenever she attempted to rise, she was again drawn back by huge 
leaden anchors ; at last she endeavoured to reconcile herself to her un- 
happy condition, although nearly suffocated by the noxious effluvia 
and heavy atmosphere that arose in volumes from the surrounding bogs 
and fens. Upon the back of her iron crown I perceived, in large cha- 
racters, Ignorance. I observed, likewise, a great number of vultures, 
ravens, cormorants and serpents ; of foxes, panthers, and wolves, flying, 
hissing, and coursing through the valley, insomuch that every corner 
of it echoed with the most dismal croaking and howling. I looked upon 
my guide and said that, ‘that gloomy abode chills my heart.’ She 
smiled and replied: ‘ ‘That is the Vale of Indolence; but it has under- 
gone a great revolution, for Avarice once descended there and cohabited 
with Ignorance, and the consequence was a very numerous progeny, 
which you have seen, and whose real names are Hate, Suspicion, 
Envy, Malice, Calumny, Ingratitude, Uncharitableness, and their more 
remote descendants. ‘This is a fierce and inveterate generation: their 
nature and the constitution of their minds are assimilated to the murky 
atmosphere which they breathe: their appetite is insatiable. When a 
foreign being of a more noble nature, with the most innocent views, en- 
ters within their precincts, they all eagerly follow him, and, unless he 
be clothed in the invincible armour, conferred by a neighbouring sove- 
reignty, they never cease their merciless pursuit, until they have fed 
upon his vitals. When there is no other prey, they fall upon each 
other. Then their combat grows terrific—their fury, unrelenting!’ 
I took another view, and, as flashes of lightning broke through the 
darkness that hung upon the bottom of the vale, I discovered deep pits, 
unobserved before, and was told by my guide that these were the pits 
of misery, despair, and perdition, into which this evil generation were 
all ultimately ingulfed. I drew a heavy sigh, as my heart sunk within 
me. My guide then led me to a greater elevation, and, as she bade me 
look to the right, I beheld a magnificent prospect. The richest verdure 
covered the landscape; trees of every variety, loaded with blossoms 
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and glowing fruit, embellished it; fountains of crystal water and pel- 
lucid streams refreshed and adorned the scene. ‘I'he balmy air, filled 
with dewy odours, was fanned by gentle zephyrs; and a perpetual sun- 
shine hung upon the lovely spot. In the midst of this enchantment 
there was a white transparent palace, based, as it seemed, on ‘a vast ada- 
mantine rock, which tornadoes and the convulsions of nature could not 
shake. Its top was lost in the heavens. Within this splendid palace 
I observed a majestic figure, enthroned, like a goddess, in a circle of 
refulgent light. Grace, dignity, and ease were in all her actions; her 
eye glowed with hallowed fire, and her whole countenance beamed with 
benevolence and justice. She seemed feasting on ambrosia, distilled 
by Hope in the cup of Immortality. A host of bright and buoyant 
nymphs danced around her: 


‘ Hearts burning with a high empyreal flame.’ 


I felt delighted with the sight before me, and asked my guide what 
happy place this was. ‘That,’ said she, ‘is the Garden of Know- 
ledge, and the loveliest dwelling within it, which you see yonder, is 
the Temple of Virtue, in which the Goddess of Wisdom presides. And 
the happy race of beings, that inhabit there, are known by the name of 
Justice, Mercy, Honesty, Charity, Sympathy, Love, and many other 
tribes. Among these the most perfect harmony and affection subsists, 
and 


*A chain 
Of kindred taste hath fastened mind to mind.’ 


No warfare, no thoughts of injury and injustice are indulged, all pas- 
sions are purified; but the most remarkable characteristic of this god- 
like race is that every being has a pure light burning within him, which 
no external violence or accident can extinguish ; and while it burns, by 
a law of his nature, the possessor cannot be positively unhappy. This 
is a most beautiful economy in Providence, that, although the tie of 
Sympathy with its fellow beings, which gives birth to many joyous 
raptures, should be lost or severed, the seal of bliss is, ne, erthe- 
less, stamped upon his soul by the presiding Deity of the place. If, 
perchance, there should be any collision in their will and desires, to 
which the mortal part of their nature renders them subject, and light 
up the flame of discord, sti!l it is ceelestibus ire, the anger of heavenly 
minds, and honour, dignity and justice never lose their dominion over 
his intellect: animum ex sua mente et divinitate genuit Deus.’—Here 
my guide paused; and, as I felt grateful obligations for the revelation 
she had made, I desired to know to whom I owed this happiness. She 
told me, Truth ; that she frequently visited this favourite garden, where 
she was ever held in grateful remembrance, but seldom the dismal vale 
she had shown me, as there she was not only despised, but outraged 
and insulted. Suddenly a loud ery and the trampling of horses awoke 
me; and I found myself in the grove, where I had fallen asleep, and a 
large pack of hounds, and many horsemen were diverting themselves 
in a foxchase.”’ 
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RHYME AND REASON. 
AN APOLOGUE. 


By Georce P. Morris, Esa. 


Two children, ‘ once upon a time,’ 
In the summer season, 

Woke to life—the one was Rhyme, 
The other’s name was Reason. 

Sweet Poesy enraptured prest 

The blooming infants to her breast. 


Reason’s face and form to see 
Made her heart rejoice ; 
Yet there was more of melody 
In Rhyme’s delicious voice : 
But both were beautiful and fair, 
And pure as mountain stream and air. 


As the boys together grew 
Happy fied their hours— 
Grief or care they never knew 
In the Paphian bowers. 
See them roaming, hand in hand, 
The pride of all the vestal band. 


Music with her golden strings, 
Love, with bow and quiver, 

Airy sprites on radiant wings, 
Nymphs of wood and river, 

Joined the muses’ constant song 

As Rhyme and Reason pass’d along. 


But the scene was changed—the boys 
Left their native soil— 

Rhyme’s pursuit was idle joys, 
Reason’s, manly toil. 

Soon Rhyme was starving in a ditch, 


While Reason grew exceeding rich. 


Ever since that fatal hour 
When the brothers parted, 
Reason has had wealth and power— 
Rhyme ’s poor and broken hearted. 
And now, or bright or stormy weather, 
They twain are seldom seen together. 
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ON JUDICIAL OFFICE. 


By Joun Mines, Ese. 


Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 
Horace. 


WHENEVFR any subject of general concern is started for public con- 
sideration and action, whether it be of religion, politics, general go- 
vernment, or any of their branches, it most commonly happens, that 
in the espousal of different opinions, men take antipodean sides, and 
urge their peculiar tenets and doctrines to excessive extremes. So 
much is this the case, that in many instances, old customs are main- 
tained, and undenied evils tolerated, from the difficulty of finding out 
the ‘happy mean” which shall produce the great good contemplated. 

Upon a general view of the particular subject,—and few have pa- 
tience or leisure to seek for any other,—a conglomeration of abstract 
principles of right and wrong, and the fitness and expediency of things 
to be “altered and amended,” is apt to leave the judgment doubtful, 
and the decision insecure. Hence, no middle ground is assumed: par- 
ties become bigoted in their devotion to names, men, leaders, and cant 
phrases, while the true interests of society grievously suffer for want 
of philosophic, calm, and business-like inquiry. Party zeal leads to 
party discipline, and the engendering of passion and prejudice is often 
the result. If ‘‘truth lies in a well,’’ it is no less certain, it is likely 
to be found in the centre of the circle; and he, who dives after it, should 
seek it there, if he would avoid the risk of breaking his head against 
the sidewalls, and missing it altogether. Upon no subject of general 
and prominent concern, is there a wider difference of opinion, than 
that of Judicial Office; and the two sides of any question have not 
been more debated, or their advocacy more strenuously’ pushed to the 
extreme verge of argument. In England and in this country, they 
seem to have a common importance with the statesman and the poli- 
tician, though in different degrees, depending upon the difference of 
the governmental institutions. Radicalism, in England, is another 
name for the Reform of America—we mean, par excellence, the Ame- 
rica of the United States. Old nations are like aged men: innovation 
and experiment are believed to be the bane of social order: they are 
eschewed, most rigorously, as the means whereby the foundations of 
true organization are sapped: as the poison which destroys the health 
and life of society. ‘The Elizabethan age of England was but the 
dawn of a brighter sun cf knowledge in the arts which contribute to 
the happiness of man, yet as it was attaining gradually, at a more sub- 
sequent period, to fulness and splendour, the ‘* good days of Queen 
Bess’”’ were a watchword of regret to the English people, as if their 
glories and benefits had passed away. In modern days, Brougham’s 
plan for a National University, however laudable its object, met with 
implacable foes of the ancien regime, whose enmity still prevails. On 
the other hand, the youth of nations and individuals prompts a disposi- 
tion rather to adopt measures, which, in the abstract, have for their object 
the good of man, without reference to the means successfully to carry 
them into execution, the susceptibility of their being so brought into 
effect by virtue of the materials on which they are to operate; and at 
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all hazards, to establish a favourite branch of economy, regardless of 
the risk of subverting the whole system. Unlike Lafayette, who, to 
his sorrow, was forced to believe that the French people were not com- 
petent to the exercise of a democratic government, the doctrine of the 
*« juste milieu” finds no favour in their eyes. Now, in regard to the 
question which is the subject of the present inquiry, there is, doubt- 
less, much error on both sides, as will be attempted to be shown. "he 
fact that strenuous efforts are making, in several of the United States, 
to introduce a system for the administration of the laws by judges, not 
to be appointed by the executive branch of the government, but to be 
elected by the suffrages of the people, at stated intervals, is familiar to 
every one who is an observer of passing events. These efforts are 
earnestly resisted by a large, and it would seem, the dominant party. 
The question at issue is a most important one, for upon its determina- 
tion depends, in a great measure, if not wholly, the real enjoyment of 
those blessings which the law, in principle, guarantees to the citizen. 
Good laws may exist: their practical effect upon the community, 
whether for good or bad, must necessarily be dependent on the man- 
ner of their administration, and the men in whom it is vested. To use 
the language of a profound jurist and accomplished scholar:* ‘‘ a mind 
accustomed to acknowledge no power but physical force, no obedience 
but personal fear, must view with astonishment a feeble individual, sit- 
ting with no parade of strength; surrounded by no visible agents of 
power; issuing his decrees with oracular authority, while the great and 
the rich, the first and the meanest, await alike to perform his will. * * * 
The executive, the usual depository and instrument of power; the 
legislature, the very representative of the people, give a respectful ac- 
quiescence to the judgments of the tribunals of the law, pronounced 
by the minister and expounder of the law. It is enough for him to say 
‘It is the opinion of the Court,’ and the remotest corner of our repub- 
lic feels and obeys the mandate.’’ That the judiciary should, therefore, 
be composed of the highest learning, intelligence, and probity, is of the 
first consequence. ‘This involves the question, in whom should reside 
the appointing power? A brief summary of the principal grounds, on 
which the advocates on either side rest their cause, affords a general 
development of the topic. The constitutional provisions of the gene- 
ral, and of many of the state governments, (including Pennsylvania) 
are, that the judges are appointed by the Executive, removable only 
for misbehaviour in office, by impeachment or address. The practical 
effect of these provisions is, in general, the existence of the judicial 
office for life. The opponents of this system say, first: that the 
essence of our institutions is the popular will, and the absence of a 
right in the people to declare for themselves who shall be their offi- 
cers, in so important a branch of polity, prevents the principle of self- 
government being carried into practice. Second: that offices for life 
are foreign to the nature of our institutions; and in the case of judge- 
ships, particularly, the incumbent becomes idle and dilatory, partial 
through party friendships, and unconscientious, selfwilled, and arbi- 
trary, from the mere habit and love of power, in the discharge of the 
duties of his high calling, while there are no adequate remedies pro- 
vided to reach and correct the evils by removal. Third: that the laws 
are, or ought to be made so simple, and if necessary, codification 
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adopted, that every honest man of ordinary intelligence may have 
capacity to expound them. In this, they adopt the maxim of Tacitus: 


Corruptissima in republica, plurime leges. 


Fourth: that the Judge, who knows his continuance in office depends 
upon the fidelity and activity with which he discharges its duties, will 
feel himself responsible to public opinion, and that opinion will, gene- 
rally, if not universally, be favourable to the employment of such qua- 
lities, because of the interest which the community has to seek for 
them. Fifth: that independence, impartiality, and honesty of opinion 
and decision are as likely to exist in an individual who has been elected 
to the Bench by a party, as in another, who has been appointed by an 
Executive at the head of a political party, and as to whom, if an at- 
tempt be made to remove him for any good causes, the legislature being 
composed of party men, he is supported and sustained by his friends 
to a degree, which renders the means of impeachment and address de- 
pendent on the numerical strength of parties. And, Sixth: the third 
reason, above assigned, also affords a convincing argument, that the 
learning, study and practice of the law as a profession are hurtful and 
pernicious, and have a tendency to prevent the simplification of the 
rules of civil conduct. ‘These arguments are met, resisted, and dealt 
with by the friends of the present system, ab ovo usque ad mala. 
They plead a total denial of the facts assumed to exist, and of the an- 
ticipated effects of a change. ‘They say—First: True it is that our 
government is a popular one; but that principle is by no means in- 
vaded, when merely ministerial and subordinate agents are appointed, 
and remains sound as long as the power which makes and gives the 
law, the legislative, is created by the suffrages of the people. Second: 
that office for life, per se, is not recognized by our constitutions; and 
in the case of a judge, he is removable, whenever a just cause shall 
happen, by trial and dismissal in the mode already pointed out. Third: 
that a wholesome system of laws is an extensive science, and though 
we may codify as much as may be, still the widespreading field of the 
text, the necessity of uniformity in adjudication, and the multitude of 
unforeseen combinations of events which happen every day, producing 
cases for which no strict statutory provision can be found, and requir- 
ing the use of the Common Law, render it a positive necessity, that 
none, but those whose lives have been devoted to the study and prac- 
tice of the law, shall be eligible to the judicial station. An attempt at 
a simplification of the law, so as to enable an ordinarily instructed man 
to administer it wisely, cannot succeed, for the result would be an in- 
evitable overthrow of all our rights. Fourth: that human nature is 
prone to err, especially where selfinterest operates on the mind; that a 
judge should be removed, as far as possible, from all influences and 
temptations calculated to interfere with the purity of his official acts, 
and like the wife of the Roman Emperor, he should not be suspected ; 
further, that nothing should exist, giving room or pretence for suspi- 
cion. That, at our elections, party votes will always be given: a judge, 
once elected by a party, will hope to be reélected by the same party, 
and therefore he cannot be, in the performance of his duties, free from 
the bias of “‘ fear, favour, or affection.”’ Nor can security or confidence 
in the decisions of any tribunal be entertained, which is temporary, 
fluctuating in its materials, and necessarily regardless of anything but 
the present moment and present purposes. Fifth: that on a compari- 
son of the means, on either side, by which removal may follow incom- 
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petence, indolence, or misfeasance in office, the present system pre- 
sents less liability to popular error, and more certainty as to the result. 
Party feeling does not pervade a deliberate assembly, its members act- 
ing under the obligations of their initial qualifications, to the same de- 
gree, as with the people at large, and therefore less danger to justice is 
to be apprehended. ‘These are the two sides of the question, which find 
advocates in a considerable portion of the public. Every one remem- 
bers the late attempt made in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, for putting 
to the vote of the people, whether there should be a Convention, with 
the avowed and leading object of changing the judicial appointments, 
and how nearly that attempt was successtul. It will come to pass, how- 
ever, that the matter must be decided, and it is high time just notions 
on the subject were entertained. For ourselves, we believe that the 
reasoning on either side of the subject is not altogether right, nor is 
it altogether wrong. Our doctrine is—inter utrumque tene. ‘The op- 
ponents of the things which are, it seems, take for their object, the 
establishing of their favourite principle, in despite of circumstances. 
These, they propose to place on the Procrustean bed, and to lengthen 
or shorten them, so that they may acquire a standard corresponding 
with the possibility of an attainment of the end they propose. They 
forget the history of the past, and exclude from view, a just observa- 
tion of the present state of society. They would have us become dis- 
ciples of Owen and Rapp—inake us subject to a species of Agrari- 
anism—and, in any event, accomplish their object only by bringing us 
back to a kind of patriarchal life, which can never be, except with the 
demolition of the present structure of social organization. ll this 
must take place as a condition, prececent to the complete, practical, 
and useful success of this plan, On the other hand, the supporters of 
the present order of things are somewhat too much afraid to trust to 
the virtue and intelligence of the people; and to avoid the danger of 
popular whim and caprice, they run into the opposite extreme, and 
give them no credit for the exercise of the qualities which they really 
possess. In the first place, it will be admitted, that the tendency (we 
speak not of facts, for we are on an abstract question) of an office, 
virtually for life, is to indolence, neglect of duty, and abuse of power. 
To deny this, is to deny the tendency of human nature. Next, to 
speak of the evidence of facts, it must be a strong case indeed, nay, a 
startling and extraordinary case of misconduct, which will even induce 
the people to take the preparatory steps to impeachment on a motion 
for address, and this for several reasons. Of these, may be mentioned, 
that ‘* what is every man’s business is the business of nobody.” A 
judge may pursue a course which only offends the suitors, while the 
public are not awake to the offence. Few men like to assume the no- 
toriety of a public prosecutor, and not many are willing to undertake 
the trouble and great expense incident to a full development of the 
subjects of complaint. Nor are the members of the Legislature, before 
whom the matter is tried, altogether free from party influence and bias. 
With regard to the strongest argument, as it is generally held, on the 
other side, that a judge is likely to shape his official will to favour a 
political friend who may be a suitor, in order to secure his continuance 
in office, we believe the danger, which is apprehended on this head, 
is more imaginary than real. An instance can seldom happen, in 
which the favouritism of a judge can be sufficiently operative to pro- 
duce the effect supposed. ‘The case of an individual suitor does not 
interest his party. Party questions rarely come before our courts of 
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justice. In this country, we have no prosecutions for treason, and if 
the judge, in any question which, coming before him, incidentally 
brings up a party feeling, be not a man of integrity, his private predi- 
lections, (for every citizen is a politician, by the nature of. our institu- 
tions,) will lead him as far astray, as the remote and doubtful personal 
interest which he may have. But if he be honest, no undue motive 
can have an influence over his mind. He is aware, however, that upon 
the faithful discharge of his duties with the great mass of the citizens, 
depends his popularity and reputation, for we cannot but believe that 
there is sufficient intelligence and virtue among the people to enable 
them to do what is right in this particular. Nor is it less true, that the 
very interest, which the people have in the wise and impartial adminis- 
tration of the laws, has a powerful effect in inducing them to seek 
faithful agents, and not the least important consideration is, that in all 
questions of fact before a Court, a jury, selected indiscriminately from 
all classes and ranks of men, are the sole arbiters; and as to all ques- 
tions of Jaw, the superior courts, constituted of different men, elected 
perhaps by other parties, have a revisory jurisdiction. For these rea- 
sons, we do not believe an elective judiciary inadmissible. But, at the 
same time, we differ, toto celo, with the ultra-reformists, who would 
establish this judiciary upon the principles which they advocate, and 
which we have enumerated. ‘The present is as preferable to their 
whole system, as order is to chaotic confusion; as the security of life, 
liberty, and property is to their insecurity. It is a cardinal truth, that 
unless eligibility to the judicial office be confined to men who are in- 
structed, educated, and practised as lawyers, the most fatal conse- 
quences must be anticipated. ‘Those who suppose that in the present 
state of society, any system of law can be devised, which will enable 
the unstudied and unprofessional, however generally intelligent, pro- 
perly to administer to the wants of the community, look not deeper 
than the surface of things. It is a mistake to imagine that codification 
(the hobby of the Reformists,) can present a plain rule for decision, 
in every variety of case which is duly presented to a court for adjudi- 
cation. To this same codification, unless it contain some extraordinary 
and violent changes, which are always injurious, there is no objection ; 
but it is certain, it is inefficient for the purposes alluded to. Let us 
suppose, for a moment, that by a legislative act, the common law—the 
lifeblood of our present system—the statutes, and the rules of equity, 
so far as we have adopted them, were, at one fell swoop, abolished ; 
and at the same time, the most extensive and minute codification, which 
it is possible for the mind to conceive, or the hand to pen, were adopted. 
A year would not elapse from the time of enactment, but there would 
occur cases unprovided for, so extensive are the concerns and the in- 
tercourse of man. What follows? ‘These cases must be determined. 
Ex post facto laws will not answer. Recourse to ancient learning 
must be had, or construction, from some analogous principle provided, 
take place. With time, this state of things increases. A new system 
thus becomes built up by reference to precedent. ‘The decision of one 
case must govern that of many, for the life of the law is its certainty ; 
yet if every succeeding judge may put his own construction on each 
case, law will be worse than worthless. One man may determine that 
a suitor owns a certain estate today, and another that he does not own 
it tomorrow. Ubi jus incertum ibi jus nullum. It is impossible, then, 
that any judge can preserve this certainty of the law, so essentially 
necessary, unless he has studied and practised upon the system of pre- 
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cedent thus built up, and, in short, become a lawyer. So to this con- 
clusion must we come at last. Again, if at regular intervals, new 
judges take their seats, who have not so studied and F reaps, the 
same difficulty ensues. This reasoning appears to be sufficient to con- 
vince us that the profession of the law is necessary to the welfare of 
society, and that to its members should eligibility to judicial office be 
confined. It would appear as reasonable, were the people to select a man 
who did not understand a principle of engineering, to construct their 
railroads and canals, as to adopt the doctrines of the Reformists in re- 
gard to the Judiciary. One more restriction, too, would appear to be 
necessary. No man should be held eligible to a judgeship, unless he 
has been admitted to practice law in the Supreme Court for at least 
ten years, and his continuance in office, unless on account of misbeha- 
viour, should not be less than five years. Experience is the mother of 
wisdom. By these means, a judiciary learned, experienced, and faith- 
ful to the public, is secured: and the important evils, on either side of 
the question, lessened, if not destroyed. ‘That these views may be 
well considered and anxiously weighed by the Legislature, when the 
topic shall come before them, must be the wish of every man who has 
at heart the permanence of our institutions. The subject is one in 
which every citizen has a deep interest; to meet it with apathy and 
indifference would not only be inexcusable, but criminal. 


PLAGIARISM. 


Peruars, the history of letters, though it abounds with examples of 
singular coincidences both in idea and expression, cannot present a 
more extraordinary instance of plagiarism than that which it now be- 
comes our duty, as a literary critic, to unfold. Ten or twelve years 
since, a little poem appeared, which was attributed to the Hon. R. H. 
Wilde, M. C., of Georgia; and it has, probably, been republished 
through a hundred different media. ‘The pathetic and tender feelings, 
which it conveys, the exquisite truth of its images and the melody of 
its verse conspired to confer upon the reputed author of this little poem 
a fame, which nothing, so brief, had previously ever secured even to 
the masters of the lyre. We know not that the verses, which we pub- 
lish below, were ever actually asserted by Mr Wilde to be his original 
composition ; but opportunities, almost without number, have occurred 
to enable the honourable gentleman to disclaim the title of author and 
assume that, merely, of translator. No such opportunity, however, has 
been improved ; and, until a recent period, the cisatlantic world of letters 
were pleased to award to Mr Wilde, who, we have heard, is an accom- 
plished gentleman and scholar, the possession of a poetical genius pe- 
culiarly felicitous, A weekly periodical* of New York, combining the 
laic with the clerical, during the last summer, published a communica- 
tion, which claimed for an Irish Bard, the original composition of the 
verses, which, for so long a period, had been attributed to Mr Wilde. 
‘* We wish,”’ said the editor of the print to which we refer, 

‘** We wish to pluck the stolen laurels from the Honourable Plagiarist of 
Georgia, and replace those offerings of the Irish muse on the literary shrines 


gs * The Catholic Register and Diary. 
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of Inisfallen, to which the poetic genius of O’Ket.y, the esteemed and popu- 
lar Bard of passion and patriotism, originally consecrated them.” 


And the vainglorious detector indulged in expressions of exulting folly 
with which we shall not stain these pages. His correspondent pro- 
ceeded to assert, with true Hibernian impetuosity and confidence, that 


**O’Kelly, the farfamed author of the “ Curse of Donerail,’”? who has sung 
wildly, though sweetly, of the unrivalled beauty and picturesque scenery of 
Killarney’s Lake, and of the sublime grandeur of the Giant’s Causeway, has 
published nothing possessing more pathetic beauty, in the same compass, than 
the following touching lines, ascribed by your good friend Mr Noah, of the 
Evening Star, to the Hon. Richard H. Wilde, of Georgia, and published a few 
days since, with some verbal alterations, in that paper. I, however, send you 
the original.” 


Now the original verses, from which those of Mr Wilde and those of 
the farfamed O'Kelly are nothing but translations, were written by Al- 
ceus of Mitylene, one of the sweetest of all the erotic bards of ancient 
Greece, twentyfour hundred years ago ! 

The proof of this assertion we now proceed to exhibit. Nothing 
but fragments of Alczus’ works have descended to us through the 
ruins of revolutions, the convulsions of decaying empires, and the bar- 
barism and darkness of the middle ages; but one of his fragments,* 
which we now reprint, side by side with a Latin translation, as Mr 
Wilde’s version stands vis @ vis with that of O’Kelly, is, line by line 
and verse by verse, the or1G1NAL, from which the little poem, that has 
enjoyed and conferred so much reputation, is derived. Some of the 
Greek phrases—such is the exceedingly beautiful significance of the 
original—it was impossible for any English translator to convey with 
equal energy and eloquence; but, by comparing the Greek with the 
Latin, our prose translation with the Greek, and the versions of Wilde 
and O’Kelly with all, not a doubt can remain in the mind of any scho- 
lar, that whatever renown this poem has acquired, or may acquire, 
belongs exclusively to the enthusiastic and inspired lover of Sappho. 

We hope that Mr Wilde has never assumed the authorship of this 
poem; for we should indeed regret to award to his knowledge what is 
due only to genius, and to confer upon his ingenuity that which is due 
only to ingenuousness. But, having now fulfilled the duty of a literary 
critic, and for the first time, unfolded the whole subject before our men 
of letters, we shall not shrink from the responsibility of the exposition. 
Unactuated by the wanton and flagitious spirit, which characterizes the 
newspaper press, we are not accustomed to assert what we do not 
prove, nor to utter that, the only tendency of which is to exasperate 
personal feeling and inflict individual injury. With that propensity to 
blackguardism and mischief, which is the consuming curse of all the 
tribe, the Washington Globe lately accused Mr Wilde of plagiarism, 
yet produced no proof of the charge; and, almost immediately after- 
wards, recanted and denounced itself as a deliberate and malicious 
slanderer. But what better can we expect from those who are too igno- 
rant of literature to know in what plagiarism consists, and too reckless 
and audacious in assertion to fear anything but personal chastisement 
or an action for libel? We have now presented this matter fairly before 


* This fragment, with the Latin translation, was transmitted from Georgia 
to our friend Dr Bartlett, of the New York Albion, and by him transferred to 
us for publication. 
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the world; and it remains yet to learn whether the verses of Mr Wilde 
and O’Kelly were translated from the Latin translation, or derived 


directly from the original Greek. 


FROM THE 


FRAGMENTS OF ALC US. 


1 
Te pode Seewe 6 ies ux Sr206, 
Tlewi te boi Be dvamriccoves dvbos : 
Tlelv 88 NUE erirmidgy airov atrasva, 
Ta giana Engaivecdas 2yerivre write. 


2 
Msiniyn di descoe varie pedoy drerrule, 
"Amcbyncncyrs mecpiexon ‘ivr’ sicduioo té- 
Thyat, 
*H ds diag Oeugipusveo irl xaarw daxgnea : 
‘ Z° ? \ p> >> ‘ ‘ 
Tis 0’, at, vis at,'em’ tuoi daxevon ; 
% 3 
Tots pvAdoss Tig bmrugas 6 Biog pas Seecsre. 
“Augass reinoves, nak sic yinv Pdereppiew dros 
mole: 


"Arrcxeosi Td QuArd, Mops aied cwvixe To 
devdeov, 


“Aorara, txrsora, nal rexwrnoovra. 

4 
Tov puaray 3 dey opeineer doregngniverdas, 
"Exh rais doreyivase ovivy divden xnerveoy, 
“Avtuuce piv xrnisa divdeov dyrwreroy: 


/ ‘\ ‘ , , , 
Tis dt mi! ric ut! dercbdverre naavow; 


5 
Tee Bratt iv fipepeco 6 Blog pes bpectoe 
Cunt irom apes modiv ivr’ dxrig wig SA" 
mnSy 
Od (rein rageguisrra: xrvdan, doragns ui 
vyer, 
"H izvos sipsrdtawrey Cpaviceras sig dice. 


1 ayri’, in return for. 


Opa, ‘O fics wx, ALCAI, 
Versio Latina. 


1 
Rose estive mea vita est similis, 
Mane Pheebo explicanti florem, 
Sed eas illam Nox atra obum- 
ret, 


Folia, desiccanda, pallentia cadent. 


2 
Blanda vero ros super rosam distillat, 
Moribunde adhibens pro fragrantid 
potum ; 
Ceu perituram pulchritudinem deflens : 
Quis autem, eheu! quis, eheu! me de- 
plorabit ? 


3 
Foliis autumni mea vita est similis, 
Aur& trementibus, et in terram de- 
fluere paratis ; 
Colorem mutant, folia, vix illa retinet 
arbor, 
Instabi'ia, fragilia, et decedenda. 


Incipientibus autem foliis exsiccari, 

Sobolem gemet arbor vidua; 

Arborem linguis-orbatam lamentatur 
ventus : 

Quis autem me! quis me morientem 
deflebit? 


5 

Vestigio in arena mea vita est similis, 

Hominis impresso pedibus super litus 
Lesboum ; 

Non pris irruerit estus, inconstans et 
liquidus, 

Quam vestigium mutabile evanescet, 
in eternum. 


* aoripiav, beautifully applied to the falling of hair and the shedding of leaves. 
® The Island of Lesbos was the birthplace and residence of Alceus and of 





Sappho. That poet was the ardent, but unsuccessful admirer of the Poetess. 
The last two lines, with the reference to Lesbos, are the principal grounds upon 
which this Ode is ascribed to Aleewus. The word sv refers to the life of celi- 
bacy, to which his love to her, and her cruelty to him, had destined him; and 
which his fidelity determined him to close by a corresponding death. He asks, 
then, to receive a mark of that regard which she denied to him while living. 
The personal courage of Alcwus was far inferior to his genius: for he suffered 
the disgrace of beholding the arms, which he had hurriedly left upon the field of 
battle, suspended in the Temple of Minerva. The city of his birth was Mity- 
lene, and he was the inventor of the Aleaic measure in poetry. 
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6 6 
"Aar’, Se inna Bedrer drorgivirtas xumozuma, Sed, quasi vestigia mortalia deleri 
_ « olin niilies merentes, 

be 7 yt — a rages Kee wth Undas perpetuus invadit luctus ; 
Eye vy Zarges Cat jus voy igorre Mena, Quamdiu vixi Sappho meum dedi 
Tis, sien Sdrqa* put prover, Meocy xzrrlorn, amorem, 

Sewanee; Quis, nisi Sappho, musarum pulche- 

rima, me desolatum lugebit? 


To render this article perspicuous, we have been at some trouble to 
give a faithful translation of this ode from the original Greek. That 
nothing might be derived from the Latin (of which we are unable to in- 
dicate the traducer) this translation was executed from a proofsheet, while 
the Latin copy was in the hands of the printers. We have aimed at no 
elegance of expression while attempting to clothe the beautiful ideas of 
Alczus in the habiliments of our vernacular ; but our purpose has been 
to present a perfectly faithful transcript of this most sweet and mourn- 
ful love song of a bard who flourished six hundred years before the 
Christian Era—namely, two thousand, four hundred years ago. 


Literal Prose Translation from the Greek by the Editor of Maga. 


1 


My life is like the summer rose, a flower that opens to the early sun (or 
Phebus); but when dark night with gloom obscures it, its pale and widowed 
leaves fall to earth. 


2 
The rosy, glittering dew distils above the rose, bringing forth odour even 


from its death, and weeping over the blight of its beauty ; but who, alas! alas! 
shall weep for me ? 


3 


My life is like the autumnal leaves, trembling in a breath, and quivering, 
ready to fall upon the earth; the leaves have Jost their living hue,—searce can 
they cling to the boughs--they waver, uncertain in their tenure, and are ready 
to perish. 


4 


The most beautiful of all the foliage being seared, the widowed tree among 
its children moans, and through the voiceless branches wails the wind; but who 
for me—who for me, when I am dead, shall weep? 


5 
My life is like a footprint on the yellow sand—Jike the vestiges of mortal feet 
on the seashore of Lesbos; the boiling billows shall rush above the trembling 
ridge, and the image of the transient footstep shall vanish forever. 


6 


But when these mournful vestiges are washed away, the constant and thick 
coming waves shall mourn; but I to Sappho all the loves of my warm heart 
have given, and who but Sappho, the most beautiful of the Muses, shall weep 
for me, the lonely one ? 
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THE SIMILE. 


Written on the beautiful beach of Le- 
hinch, in the County of Clare. 


By Patrick O’Ke ty, the Irish Bard. 


1 
My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning sky, 
But, ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die:— 


2 
But on the rose’s humble bed, 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see; 
But who, alas! shall weep for me? 


3 
My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray: 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief, 
Restless—and soon to pass away! 


4 
Yet ere that leaf sha!] fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its 
shade; 
The winds bewail the leafless tree ; 
But who shall then bewail for me? 


5 
My life is like the print, which feet. 
Have left on Lehinch’s desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
The track will vanish from the 
sand! 


6 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
The vestige of the human race! 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea; 
Who but the nine shall moan for me? 


Epigram. 


[ Dee. 


LINES 
By R. H. Wipe, Ese. 


Of Augusta, Georgia. 


1 
My life is like the summer rose, 
hat opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die: 


2 
But on the rose’s humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see— 
But none shall weep a tear for me. 


3 
= is like the autumn leaf, 
hat trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief— 
Restless and soon to pass away: 


4 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its 
shade ; 
The winds bewail the leafless tree— 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


5 
My life is like the print which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s* desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
This —_ shall vanish from the 
sand. 


6 
Yet still, as grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea, 
But none shall ere lament for me! 





EPIGRAM. 
To the Sovereign People. 


Of parties the tools, of passions the slaves, 
ow can you be thus in the dark yet? 
Nor see that you quarrel for what arrant knaves 
Shall sell you like sheep in the market? 


Of valour undaunted, of spirit most pure, 
Who knows not you scorn to be bullied ? 
Bat, alas! for your good, sh, would it were sure 
Th&t you were not shamefully cullied ! 


* Coast of Florida. 
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JIM ROLY AT THE SPRINGS, 


I BELIEVE in dreams. They are telegraphs, I maintain, between 
Heaven and Earth. How, otherwise, can I account for the fact, that on 
the morning after having dreamed of being dunned by my tailor, I re- 
ceived an unexpected remittance. This is no gleam of fancy. The 
money actually arrived. Mr Snooks, however, was uncommonly in- 
dulgent, and, in something less than three days, I drank a glass of rum 
punch, with my friend, Elias Spears, at Congress Hall. I am na- 
turally of a quiet disposition. ‘The liquor made me amiable, and I 
ordered wine, and cigars, at my room, and sat down to open my heart 
to Elias. I should like to describe Elias for two reasons—First, he 
was a good subject—everything about him was strongly marked. He 
was unique both in the physical and intellectual man. Secondly, I 
think I excel in description. But the business has been overdone; I 
leave it to college poets. As we discussed the wine, I grew commu- 
nicative. 

‘* Elias, finish that bottle, and listen !’’ 

“Go on.” 

‘**T am in love.” 

Elias, by the way, scoffed at love remorselessly—I have heard it 
intimated, that he had been jilted by a country girl. 

‘I thought as much. It gives you a hang-gallows expression, 
James.” 

It was no joke, however. I was really in love, and had come to the 
springs to be cured; with this and the wine I sighed, and grew senti- 
mental. ‘* But what shall I do, Elias?” 

‘* Are you in earnest ?”” 

‘** Most sorrowfully.” 

‘* The best course I can recommend, then, is that you neutralize one 
love by falling into another—hip, alkali, neutral salts, you understand.” 

Elias was sincerely drunk. Yet I liked his advice; but I had fore- 
sworn the ladies. I cannot tell how it is, but I have an odd trick of 
falling in love. My only safe course is to shun them. So I resolved 
to be melancholy and reserved. It is a great relief to be lowspirited. 
I thank fortune, that when the world goes wrong, I have that resource 
left. ‘The worst of it is, that the world glides on as if nothing had 
happened, notwithstanding your melancholy. This is insufferable. 

It requires long practice to be melancholy with a grace. I flatter 
myself I have attained it. It consists not in an unbecoming scowl, nor 
an elongated face. ‘This only brings wrinkles, which time will stamp 
fast enough on the cheek of youth. Such a look is disgusting, and goes 
far to convince the world that you have real sorrows. Now your me- 
lancholy man’s sorrows should always be imaginary—it tends wonder- 
fully to increase the sympathy of the ladies. There is nothing poeti- 
cal in grieving for debt and want of money ; but to brood pensively over 
the miseries of a spirit fraught with too keen a sensibility, to endure 
even the healthful breeze of prosperity. It is this, that gives such a 
touching interest to the expression of the eye, shaded by the pendant 
eyelash, and sad even when wreathed in smiles. The world seldom 
extends its pity to those who really need it. The world of women, I 
mean—by whom alone you wish to be admired—and pity is akin to 
admiration, if not to love. ‘There is a principle in the human heart, 
which makes it much easicr to cherish the gentle feelings of sympathy 
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for one, whose sorrows are only of the spirit, than for one, who is 
bowed down with the weight of earthly misfortunes. Real trouble is 
too cold, and dull, and prosaic. Remember this, and arrange your fea- 
tures accordingly, as you look to be admired. In short, let it be evi- 
dent that you could be happy if it were not vulgar, and that you are 
melancholy from choice. This will give you the air of an exclusive. 
But I am moralizing. 

I am inclined to think that I was the principal Lion at the Springs. 
I first discovered that I was getting into favour with the ladies by the 
scowls of the gentlemen—they glowered at me incessantly. There is 
nothing like affectation to carry a man through the world. I affected 
indifference to everything around me, men, women and children; the 
latter a class of people, by the way, whom I most devoutly hate. Elias 
was the only one of the whole company to whom I spoke, and in pub- 
lic I cut even him. My plan succeeded to admiration. The notice I 
attracted was almost painful. I heard myself called everywhere the 
melancholy man: and the ladies, as I passed them, would whisper, 
‘* how interesting he looks.”” But I could not always be Il Penseroso. 
When I was alone in my room with Elias, I indulged with great satis- 
faction in a private guffaw. Elias assured me that the ladies were ab- 
solutely dying for me. Yet I never was handsome. It was unac- 
countable. 

Isabella St Clair! Even now, as I look back through the long vista 
of six weeks, to the moment when I first saw her, my pulse beats at 
least ninety a minute. [I sincerely believe I was really in love. It is 
a most vague, undefinable sensation, this being in love. It is some- 
times painful—yet in its deepest moments of agony, such as are scat- 
tered through every day of the most successful love, there is a bliss, 
which is beyond description. Let me not become excited. I can think 
of her now with coolness. 

What was the most vexatious of all, she conquered me with my own 
weapons. She was most bewitchingly melancholy. It was none of 
your down-at-the-mouth, haggard sorrow, which threw that pensive 
shade of heavenly sadness over her speaking countenance. I confess I 
was overcome. 

Yet was she not always sad. She would sometimes, when no eye, 
as she thought, was upon her, smile at her own unbidden thoughts. 
There is something holy in asmile. But I am getting heated. 

The more I reflect upon it, the more I am convinced that I was tho- 
roughly in love. But, perhaps, before I proceed to rhapsodize, I may 
as well let you a little into her history. She was twentythree years 
old, rich, beautiful and a widow. Her husband had been shipwrecked, 
somewhere, I never understood precisely where, five years before, and 
there was every reason to hope she had forgotten him. You may dif- 
fer from me in taste, but I do not see why a young widow, rich and 
handsome, may not make as good a wife as another. I think I was dis- 
interested. I disclaim utterly all pecuniary motives. Still, to be can- 
did, one hundred thousand dollars was not the least of her charms. I 
know your mercenary matches are despicable. I trust I am no fortune 
hunter—I should have loved her without a penny. But—it must out 
—I was in debt. 

I was an altered man. Elias affirmed, on his honour, he should not 
have known me. I grew scrupulous in small matters, such as dress, 
for instance, and perfumery. I fear 1 was something of adandy. I 
have redeemed that error since, however. Shakspeare gives a disor- 
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dered dress as one of the marks of love. I cannot agree with him. 
My own experience is conclusive on the subject. I was unquestionably 
a trifle foppish. But for my expectations from Isabella, my expenses 
might have approached extravagance. 

should like to describe my whole course of love. It was the re- 
sult of long study, and would, without doubt, be excessively interest- 
ing. But I can only give you the conclusion. I was riding with Isa- 
bella, during the first fortnight of our acquaintance, in what I called my 
own carriage. I confess, to say the least of it, I did equivocate on that 
subject. I had hired the vehicle for six weeks, and the temptation to 
call it my own was too strong to be resisted. You will appreciate my 
motives. It was, I acknowledge, unbecoming a gentleman ; altogether 
it had a swindlerlike air, and I am ashamed of it. You will pardon me, 
magnanimous reader ! 

The morning was beautiful, and the fresh air gave Isabella’s bloom- 
ing cheek a brighter glow. I felt on excellent terms with myself, and 
was uncommonly interesting. My plan was this—I expected Isabella 
would speak of the ease and beauty of the carriage, when I was to kneel 
dramatically, and inform her that it and the owner were at her eternal 
service. The plan was admirably contrived, you will admit. 

I began to think she never would speak of the carriage. She talked 
of everything else in existence—matrimony, the weather, the fashions, 
African slavery, and anthracite coal. At length it came. 

‘‘ This is a sweet coach, Mr Roly.” 

I flatter myself Forrest never knelt more pathetically than I did, as I 
exclaimed, ‘It is yours eternally, Mrs St Clair, if you will but take 
the owner with it.” 

I felt relieved. You know what followed. I doubt whether any 
woman ever rejected a serious offer of marriage. If I may refer to my 
own experience, such a thing certainly never happened. Pe. haps, 
though—no insinuation against yourself, dear reader—but Elias thinks 
I excel most men, so to speak, in—that is to say, | am—not to boast on 
so delicate a subject—perfectly irresistible. You understand me. 

Mrs St Clair gave me every reasonable encouragement, and there- 
upon I grew poetical. I had never sinned in this way before, but love 
has a marvelous tendency to set one a rhyming. . I confess I am not 
a natural born poet. But I felt sentimental, and with immense exer- 
tion I contrived to indite the following exquisite little morceau. I think 
it had a great effect in bringing her to a favourable decision. Elias said 
it settled the matter. Perhaps, however, as I requested him to revise 
it, I ought to make some allowance for his gratitude. He was remark- 
ably complacent for a week. But here is the effusion. 


TO ISABELLA ST CLAIR. 


The magic of that speaking eye, 
The beauty of that blooming cheek— 
That soft voice stealing gently by— 
Sweet as the mildest zephyr’s sigh— 
That smile which language may not speak, 
These all are even with me now, 
Then marvel not that I should bow 
Upon my spirit’s bended knee, 
In deep idolatry to thee. 


Rather a pretty thing, “‘ though I say it that made it.” 
Isabella’s education had been shamefully neglected. She was mar- 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVI. 12 
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ried too young, and afterwards had, of course, no opportunity to study 
the rudiments. She had picked up a very neat style of conversation, 
but was lamentably deficient in orthography, etymology, syntax and 
prosody ; that is to say, in grammar. In the more important branches, 
however, of music and dancing, she might be said to have a ‘‘ modest 
reputation of not being excelled.” ‘This was the extent of her ac- 
quirements. 

Elias was the bearer of my canzonet, and in a few hours handed me 
in return, a neatly folded, dainty little billet, in Isabella’s handwriting, 
directed to James Roly, Esq. My blood ran cold as I opened it and 
read, 


Deer Sur— 

I haive receeved your vursus, they are beauchiful. I hope you will 
faver me with more as I admier poetry, and copy all i can perkure into 
my album. J remane your friend, 

Isapetta Sr Crair. 


This was a damper. It was too plain to be denied—she could not 
spell. I thought of suicide and celibacy, two dreadful alternatives. 
But the hundred thousand dollars! Iam afraid, on the whole, I was a 
little mercenary. ‘‘ But no more of that, Hal, an’ you love me.” I 
showed the epistle to Elias. He read it attentively, for about fifteen 
minutes, before he spoke. 

‘James, she is a fool.”’ 

‘* She is, Elias.” 

** What shall I do ?”’ 

** Go ahead,” 

And so I did. She would have no occasion to expose her ignorance 
after her marriage except to myself, and my tailor was getting imper- 
tinent. So we fixed the time. 

I observed one day, at the public table, a fierce, whiskered, musta 
chioed, foreign looking stranger, eyeing me with a most suspicious 
scrutiny. I sat by Isabella, and I noticed he examined us attentively. 
He had a selfcomplacent leer in his eye, as though he knew rather more 
than he chose to tell. His gaze embarrassed me. I dare say I looked 
silly. I confess I never had much command of countenance, and that 
cold, dark, basilisk eye quite confused me. My appetite is commonly 
the last thing to forsake me, but it must be admitted it proved treache- 
rous now. I am inclined to think I had a presentiment of what was to 
come. Isabella, I believe, did not see him, and I soon forgot the cir- 
cumstance. 

Let me be brief. ‘The crisis, you perceive, is approaching. I was 
going out one day to walk with Isabella, and had just stepped on the 
pavement, when I perceived the whiskered gentleman, mentioned above, 
coming towards us with a decided look. I cannot describe the scene 
which ensued. I heard Isabella shriek ‘‘ my dear husband;’’ and, in a 
moment, she was in his arms. I felt excessively awkward, and had 
not Elias, who was standing by, put his arm through mine, and walked 
me to my room, I might have stood there in silent astonishment till 
now. I never could understand the man’s reason for making himself 
known in the street. I suppose he was fond of scenes. 


J.D. 
Enfield, Conn. 
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PHANTASIE. 


°T was the deep noon of night; I slept and dreamed. 
On the fair bosom of a lawn, methought, 
Flowery and green, and girdled by fresh rills, 
Silvery and musical, that purled along 

In mellow cadence like the cloudless days 

Of early youth and inexperienced love, 

I Jay in the soft sunlight, that did bloom 

ym wanton in the aromatic air, 

So tenderly transparent and so mild, 

It floated o’er me as on angel wings. 

The loveliest creatures were around me, flocks 

Of birds, whose plumage in the pale blue sky 
Glittered like stars through leads, and whose gay songs 
Like spirit voices fell upon the soul, 

Sweet, full of love and redolent of praise. 

All the fair forms of nature were in joy, 

And Earth was revelling in the smiles of Heaven. 
My heart was rife with blessedness—I caught 
The freshest bloom of opening buds and breathed 
The odour of the poetry that flowed, 

Like clearest waters, through unbounded realms, 
And thought that yet my heart might trust in hope 
Of days less evil than my birthstar doomed. 


That vision passed; a wildering dream ensued. 
Methought I had no being, and that all 

The beautiful diversities and charms, 

The panorama of this wondrous world, 

Were but imagination’s tricksy work, 

The illusions of a spirit malcontent, 

To palpable appearances and shapes 

Wrought by the magic of the mind to suit 
The pilgrim wanderings and wayward freaks 
Of my distempered mood. The mighty Sun, 
Voyaging upon his bright and glorious way, 
The fair, pale, melancholy Moon, the Stars, | 
The eyes of Heaven o’er all God’s Universe, 
The green and bloomy Earth—blest far beyond 
The meed of its indwellers—all did seer 

But phantoms of my thought, unreal things 
To be dissolved like vain and feverish dreams. 


Long, lingering hours of dim incertitude! 

Now I was wedged amid the icy cliffs 

And glaciers of Monadnock; now I heard 
The sealike waters of Missouri roll 

And rush and roar above me as I gasped 

For breath and eddied with the torrent flood ; 
By Chimborazo’s crater I was chain’d, 
Doomed to the death of ages, while the fires 
Wreathed round me in the terror of their pride. 
Yet I was conscious of a sovereign power, 
But could not grasp it, such a mountain lay 
Upon my heart and bore me down to earth, 
Like the all-potent one of olden time 

Who wreaked on darkness his immortal might. 
With unimagined pain I raised my eye, 

That rolled in agony’s delirium, 

On the strange unreality—the deep 
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And ony nothingness, and lo! around 

A dark and rugged battlement that pierced 

The midnight skies! gigantic forms and shapes 
Titanic, sons of Anakim, came forth 

On every jutting prominence, in mail 

Of countless shekels, and their demon eyes 
Flashed on my shuddering soul Gehenna’s light, 
Drinking the morning rosedew of my heart. 


And thus I lay, it seemed unnumbered years, 
And not a sound of earth broke forth; my voice 
Sunk in my bosom like a burning rock 

Thrown high o’er #tna, that falls blazing down 
The tomb of the wise Roman; and my breath 
Burst forth in sobs—as every throb were last— 
While my heart swelled in stifled agonies, 

And my brain wandered—smitten by the fear 
Of unknown, boundless, and eternal woe. 

The spirit’s sunlight left my eyes, and deep 
Within their sockets burned remorseless fires, 
But still I heard the fiends, in whispers low, 
Mutter some terrible event to come, 

And then a laugh smote on my quailing sense 
Like the vast milin’s knell, when Moskwa flamed. 
Then o’er me came a living death—a dream 

Of life that had been, but was not—a faint 

And twilight glimmering of dusky light 

Amid the shapeless ruins of the soul. 


I rose and I beheld! The mind hath power, 
When the sense slumbers in the deep of night, 
Beyond its common majesty; it dares, 

Endures, and acts with prouder strength than all 
The martyrs and the giants of old time. 

Still frowned the black and Alpine battlement, 
That darkened o’er the heavens—stil] the forms 
Moved in their fiery darkness round and round, 
Silent as dark-robed, stern inquisitors. 

The pale curl of their livid lips, the throes 

Of voiceless pain that shook their shuddering limbs, 
The upturned eyes that prayed not, and the brows 
Scarr’d in a terrible strife, gave awful note 

Of pride that triumphed o’er unuttered pain. 


* * o * * * * * ¥ 


There was a pause; and short and thick my breath 
Hollowly quivered, and my heart stood still. 

1 lifted up my spirit, then, in prayer 

For mercy; when a cloud of purple fire, 

Like worlds on worlds consuming, glared above 
The prison battlements, that gloomed on high, 
And down it sunk and turned the air to flame— 
And all the world quaked loud! the azure skies, 
The broidered curtains of the Universe, 
Quivered as if they trembled to reveal 

Mysteries most terrible and dread, and then 
Tornadoes howled along the burning Vast— 
And, at protracted intervals, a trump 

Sounded along immensity so loud— 

It seemed as if all nations of the dead 

Had mingled all their voices in one blast! 
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My prayer was now for death—I found it not! 

None meet the Spectre when their hearts desire, 

He comes in silence when the world looks fair! 

Now came a shock as though unnumbered worlds 

Were driven to a centre, and the Earth 

Rolled like a shallop on the Deep—the fiends 

Shrieked, changed and vanished—and through bickering flames, 
Wide as the fathomless Atlantic, down, 

Down, amid clouds of awful gloom I fell, 

While blazing wings, outspread, shot o’er the gulf 

Like wildest meteors, and ten thousand cries 

Went up from depths no eye could ever pierce. 

Then through thick clouds of tempest glanced an arm, 
Mighty dark, and in its hand appeared 

A burning scroll of fearful characters! 

Then all was hushed; worlds upon worlds lay piled, 
Pillowed in darkness! And my dream was o’er. - 


THE DAILY PRESS.* 


Where ruffian slanderers wreak their coward spite 
And need no venomed dagger while they write; 
Where each hack scribe, as hate or interest burns, 
Toad or toadeater, stains the page by turns— 
Applauds today what yesterda ~ “A cursed, 
Lampoons the wisest and extols the worst, 
While hard to tell, so coarse a daub he lays, 
Which sullies most, the slander or the praise. 
Sprague. 
Malice, I see, wants wit, for what is meant 
Mischief, ofttimes proves favour by th’ event. 


Sir Roger L’ Estrange. 


We have alluded, at various times, to the matchless profligacy and 
unprincipled character of a very large portion of our Daily Press; but 
have reserved, until the present period, the deliberate expression of our 
abhorrence and contempt of that truly infernal Power which the Ame- 
rican People are not only content to endure, but willing to support. 
There is not an educated and gifted man in either of our confederated 
sovereignties, who has mingled at all in public life, on whom some one 
of our licentious presses has not lavished its ribaldry and abuse. The 
purest virtue, the loftiest intellect, the most commanding combination 
of moral and intellectual capacities have been no protection against the 
scurril defamation of the mercenary partisan. The sacred recesses of 
the most private household have been invaded by the hireling emissa- 
ries of the demagogue, and the most unspotted reputations defiled and 
blasted by the breath of slander. Political corruption has rapidly ad- 
vanced towards its crisis of nefariousness and atrocity; and the very 
sanctuary of love and the very temple of religion have been infested 
and infected by the ignorant, illmannered and unholy, who boast of 
their iniquity, glory in their shame, and pour out the venom of their 


* The first part of this article was published nearly eighteen months ago; 
but it will now serve as an appropriate introduction to the subsequent exposi- 
tion; and its assertions are not now less true than they were then. 
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envious hatred alike on the master mind they fear, and the tenderest 
feelings of affection by which that mind is cheered and supported. 

Let us, for a moment, examine the qualifications of those who claim 
to be the dictators and autocrats of the community. Assuming that 
there are in these republics ten thousand daily and weekly editors, 
from all this multitude what number of educated men, gifted with 
even respectable capacities, would a just observer select? Certainly, 
not five hundred. A newspaper editor’s school of instruction, al- 
most always, in. this country, is the printing office. Bound an ap- 
prentice to a typographer, who, by the aid of scissors and unfaltering 
impudence, conducts a journal, he fails not, daily, while composing 
the gross invectives and disgusting panegyrics of others, to learn the art 
of purveying for meretricious tastes. His boss departs to the eompany 
of his fellow boves, or the accomplished young man aspires to the 
honour of typifying himself in types. Whether he succeeds his mas- 
ter, however, or sets his own caps, he advances on the world with 
clamour and bravado, shouts politics, flatters actresses, minces with 
belles, mopes with old maids, breaks Priscian’s head, rhymes from a 
dictionary, talks loudly of foreign correspondence and the perils of the 
Atlantic, quotes monkish Latin, French patois, Dutch, Hindoostanee 
and Iroquois, invokes the tailor as his Prometheus, and advances, like 
a peasant in the garb of a paladin, in the graces of a public whom he 
hourly insults by his illmanners, flippancy and impertinence. Such is 
the only education ninetenths of our newspaper editors receive; such 
are the ungentlemanly, unlearned, and brainless twaddlers, who act as 
scavengers and cast their offals on the community. They are arch 
traitors to the English language and virulent calumniators of all that is 
above them. Enlarged and generous views they have none; the arena 
of politics is with them the brutal gladiator’s circle. News, it avails not 
what—the more unnatural, monstrous and false, the better—is the ulti- 
matum of their aspirations. Burglary, brigandism and seduction are 
excellent condiments to the dinner on violation and murder; crim. con. 
comes in with their champaigne, and defamation is their pastime over 
the dessert. If a man of genius groans in poverty, he is called exira- 
vagant, lazy, worthless; and if by cowardly untruth, they can exaspe- 
rate society against him, the gladness of the fiends is loudvoiced -and 
triumphant. Coarse and vulgar both in manner and matter, their slang 
and billingsgate find admirers in the ochlocracy whom they address and 
by whom they are supported. The better portion of the public are 
resigned to suffer and lament what they dare not eonquer and cannot 
obviate ; and, heretofore, no one has dared to expose the servility, igno- 
rance and licentiousness of the common daily press lest he should im- 
precate upon his head those scurrilities and maledictions, which—we 
thank the Deity—we have courage enough to scorn and defy. 

We have no independence, no literature, no national character. 
Newspapers have been hitherto the only vehicle of literary, scientific 
and political information. The open or insidious vengeance of their 
miserable conductors has ever accompanied every literary enterprise in 
this country. They arrogate to themselves all power and exact all pro- 
fit. ‘They blow the bookseller’s brazen trumpet and reiterate their 
disgusting praises even to the millionth eeho. They take the profli- 
gate politician’s bribe and sink their souls in the gulf of perdition by 
the falsehoods they cause the ignorant to believe. Honour or honesty 
in such newsvenders as these, there is not; and yet the reputations of 
thousands are subject to their unholy influence. 
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There is no limit to the jealousy and hatred with which nearly the 
whole daily press contemplates the establishment and prosperity of a 
hightoned literary work. It clashes with their interest, its patronage 
they demand as their own, its decisions on questions of literature inva- 
lidate their hireling puffs, and the fearless exposures given of their piti- 
ful and paltry spirits, of their cunning and defamation, excite and exas- 
perate them even to madness. We have had many opportunities to 
witness the prostitution and profligacy of the American press. We 
have borne the ordeal of its vilest and bitterest calumnies alone, un- 
friended and fearless. Our enemies have done their worst, but we have 
not propitiated them; nor shall we ever do it. We cannot descend to 
the arena of these helots, but we can hold them up to the abhorrence 
and execration of mankind. Let them, orce for all, be assured that fear 
is not our spirit’s guest; that vulgarity we loathe, innate and habitual 
baseness despise, and all their malevolence defy. We know the great 
proportion of the American daily press, that which is mismanaged by 
such editors as we have described, to be inconceivably corrupt, servile 
and licentious; and we deeply regret that knowledge is so much dif- 
fused over the land that enough cannot be concentrated to enlighten the 
public and direct them to the overthrow of insolent pretenders and the 
punishment of the calumniators who darken and degrade the nation. 

However heterodox the opinion may be deemed, we are profoundly 
convinced that the merely superficial information imparted by district 
schools, the ill digested information on which the great mass of the 
American yeomanry rely, and of which they boast, is one of the fun- 
damental and proximate causes of the dishonourable and illbred charac- 
ter of our newspaper press. President Lindsley, of the Nashville 
University, was one of the first, perhaps the very first, to exhibit this 
matter in its true light and aspect.* The world has been told a thou- 
sand and a thousand times, that nothing on its surface can compare 
with our system of universal education. Were it indeed education, 
there would be cause for gratulation and praise; but the little learning 
acquired is just sufficient to inflate the presumptuous possessor with 
preposterous ideas of his own importance, and to tempt him into the 
insidious snares of the designing demagogue. Wheedled in politics 
by the adroit ability of the village lawyer, bewildered and enslaved by 
the metaphysics and malisons of the village minister, the independent 


* «The man, who can merely read and write, is no match for the thorough- 
bred political gladiator. He cannot dispel the sophistry of the village attor- 
ney or of the village gazette. He is just the man to be led astray by the news- 
paper essayist. And the newspaper ts the very engine employed to gull the peo- 
ple who can read, but who are too ignorant to discriminate, to reason, and to judge. 

** With us, where every man already possesses the elective franchise and is 
himself eligible to office, there remains no alternative, but either to submit to 
the government of an ignorant mass, who are themselves controlled by knavish 
demagogues, or to give instruction to that omnipotent mass that they may be 
fitted to govern, or to exercise the right of choosing our governors in a judi- 
cious and ee se ee manner. 

“ Popular education is all the rage. Very well—I am an advocate of popu- 


lar education. I will go as far and do as much to promote popular education 
as any man in the commonwealth. But tet us keep in view the legitimate ends 
of a popular education. Is it to supersede or to nullify every other species of 
education? Is it to elevate every mau who can read and write, to the rank and 
dignity of a dictator in the body politic? Is it to convert the labourer into 


a statesman, and the workshop into a nursery of faction and discontent?”— 
Presipent LInpsiey. 
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yeoman perceives, when it is too late, that he knows just enough to 
comprehend his own bondage and disgrace. The newspaper is his 
oracle; its 


“ Prophecy that dreams a lie, 
Which fools believe and knaves apply !” 


its wanton assertions, its reckless calumnies, all are devoutly believed 
and paid for by the sweat of the brow. The great body of the American 
people know just enough to read and accredit all that the unprincipled 
sellers of news asseverate; and here we discover, at once, the cause 
of their success and our national disgrace. With the exception, per- 
haps, in the whole confederacy, of a dozen such journals as the Na- 
tional Intelligencer and the National Gazette, there is neither dignity 
nor manhood, principle nor feeling among these paltry scribblers. Per- 
sonal abuse is the favourite and common weapon; every incident in the 
life of every aspirant, whether individual or associated with the holiest 
affections of humanity, is paragraphed and paraphrased until three 
black crows, gaunt and grim, are born of shadows on every wayside 
bush. No reputation whatever, except that of a copartnered calum- 
niator, can be acquired without running the guantlope naked; and, as 
there are few bold enough to withstand the combined assaults of these 
legalized conspirators, they are often propitiated by flatteries aud 
bribes; and thus infuriated against the solitary contemner and assailant 
of their unholy power. 

We have dared to despise and denounce this execrable despotism, 
and the consequence has been habitual neglect or nefarious calumny, 
affected contempt or abuse and proscription. But, hitherto, we have 
not wielded those weapons both of attack and defence which, during 
years of suffering and persecution, have accumulated in our armoury, 
because we would not seem to be indebted to others for what we were 
conscious Heaven had not withheld or withdrawn—namely, an exalted 
principle of integrity. It now behoves us to employ the documents in 
our possession to vindicate our fame against the fiendish calumnies of 
remorseless foes; and by presenting the testimonies, which follow, to 
assure our friends that their confidence and esteem have not been un- 
worthily bestowed. We cannot think that, at any period of our life or 
under any circumstances, we have merited the title of a vain man, 
though we have been called, by our indefatigable calumniators, a thou- 
sand times, a haughty and an arrogant one. We shall not, therefore, 
apologize for the introduction of the testimonials that succeed; we are 
compelled to use them; persecutors have hunted us and our children 
with the obstinate malevolence and eager vengeance of demons; our 
noblest intentions have been misrepresented, our purest motives per- 
verted, our strictest deeds of probity belied, our least imperfect mani- 
festations of mind denied all claim to genius, and the tenderest emotions 
of a troubled and desolated heart exhibited as the treacherous impulses 
of a maniac. We have been called a villain because we could not con- 
vert the air of heaven into viands or cut money from our flesh ; and we 
have been called a beggar because most execrable persecutors, after 
driving us from every employment for which we were fitted both by 
intellect and education, have left to our family no alternative between 
public labour and despair, and death. There is scarcely one crime 
with which we have not been accused by envious and malignant tra- 
ducers ; there is no blasphemy that has not been uttered and reiterated 
against us. Cause has been represented as effect and effect as cause ; 
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in reluctant and restless inaction, when our enemies had absolutely in- 
terdicted all employment, we were placarded as a profligate impostor 
who delighted in laziness ; and in constant and severe occupation—in 
the regular fulfilment of duties which every man of letters can appre- 
ciate, it has been said that we lived, an unmanly mendicant, upon 
the labours of our family. But the time has arrived when all these 
wanton and malignant charges shall be met and refuted. We now cast 
aside, as misplaced and illtimed, all fear of being accused of vanity ora 
desire of self praise; and we publish, consecutively, a few of those 
voluntary tributes which have been paid to us and to our work. The 
opinions, which these papers contain, are the deliberate convictions of 
some of the highest and purest men in this Republic, and they were 
uttered before the world without our solicitation, both by those with 
whom we had been long acquainted and by those whom we never 
beheld. 

The first testimony, which we shail publish, is that of the Rev. Dr 
Lindsley, President of Nashville University, than whom there lives not 
a man of lofiier mind or purer heart. ‘The mighty West may well re- 
joice that an intellect so masterly remains to shed its radiance over those 
vast and fruitful and independent confederacies. 


“T have carefully read all the numbers, hitherto published, of the ‘ North 
American Magazine.’ It is inferior to none, and far superior to most of the 
periodicals in our country. It is decidedly American in character, and is con- 
ducted with perfect impartiality and independence by its gifted and aecomplish- 
ed editor. It richly merits the patronage of the enlightened and patriotic of 
every name, sect and party. I heartily recommend it to the favourable notice 
of my fellow citizens, and assure them that, in this instance at least, they will 
have no reason to regret their subscription. 

PH. LINDSLEY.” 

Nashville, Dec. 5, 1833.” 


Our second witness against the conspirators is the Rev. Dr Beasley, 
late Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, a gentleman of manners 
the most refined, a scholar of knowledge the most profound, an elegant 
writer and deservedly the most celebrated metaphysician of the age. 
The point now to be proved is, not that we are “ the finest poet in the 
country,’’ but the sincere opinion of a gifted, venerable and spotless 
man.* 


“ T'renton, May 9th, 1834. 

“ My Dear Sir—Allow me to introduce to your acquaintance, my friend, Mr 
Fairfield, and to solicit from you, as a favour to myself, any attentions and ser- 
vices which it may be in your power to render him and his lady, during the 
tour which, I understand, they contemplate through our country and Canada. 
To men of science and letters, they need no better recommendation than a know- 
ledge of their productions in poetry and prose. Upon such, if I may judge 
from my own feelings, I shall confer a favour, by enabling them to contract a 
personal friendship with them. In my estimation, Mr Fairfield is the finest Poet 
of his country, of his day, and, I trust, by the culture of his genius will reflect 
be her the highest honour. He is by profession an author, and the conductor 

a Magazine, in which has been displayed more real genius, originality, cor- 
rectness of taste, and vigour of thought and style, than any that our country has 
yet produced. Any attentions paid him, or services tendered in the prosecution 


* The testimonies both of President Lindsley and Dr Beasley were given 


expressly for publicity, and the original autographs remain in our Book of 
Manuscripts. 
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of his laudable and honourable pursuits, I regard as a tribute due at once to him, 
to his country and to mankind. 
With respect and esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 


FREDERICK BEASLEY.”* 


To these we could add the high approbation of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and the Hon. Henry Clay. 

We now proceed to extract portions of two reviews of our poems, 
which, in 1828-9, Mr George Dennison Prentice, formerly editor of 
the New England Review, but now of the Louisville Journal, and one 
of the most independent, the noblest of God’s creatures, wrote and pub- 
lished at a time when, out of our own household, he was the only 
friend we had in the wide world. We shall never forget his greatness 
of soul, nor cease to love and revere his magnificent character. He 
was a MAN worthy of the divine image in which the Deity had created 
him. He utterly loathed the liar, and branded him with the mark of 
Cain. He dared and daunted the persecutor and consigned him to the 
dungeon of his own accursed and accusing conscience. When we were 
poor and friendless, he was our advocate and friend, and though we are 
separated now by a thousand leagues, the remembrance of his high- 
souled character is gladness to our spirit. He mingled with the storm 
when its thunders were the loudest; he struggled with the torrent, when 
its billows overwhelmed all others. He battled with all our foes and 
won the victory; he consoled us in our solitude and cheered us with 
visions of the future. Ashamed, after his expositions, to continue our 
enemies, unprincipled timeservers professed to become convinced of 
our innocence and wrongs, and desired to appear openly as our friends; 
and the very man, who now lies under bonds to await his trial for libel 
—(for the revival of the very same libel, which, six years ago, he pro- 
fessed to believe and actually asserted to be a falsehood) rested not sa- 


* While these high and weighty testimonials were in the hands of the com- 
positors, we received a letter from our friend, Dr Beasley, dated Nov. 15, 1834, 
from which we make the following quotation. Let the Washington Globe and 
the miserable libeller of this city read this. 

“* My Dear Sir—I send you an extract of a letter I received from Dr Linds- 
ley, in regard to the merits of your journal, which may be of some service to 
you at this time. As it is written to a third person, it may be regarded as a 
more unconstrained testimony in your favour, and I am assured it will be gra- 
tifying to him to have it sent, or i ‘should not feel myself licensed to give it 
publicity. ‘These are his words in that letter. ‘I agree with you most cor- 
dially in opinion about Mr Fairfield’s Magazine; he has seventy subscribers 
in this place, and he richly deserves a thousand in every town of equal size 
throughout the Union.’ 

‘I need scarcely inform you that I am satisfied with the course you have pur- 
sued in regard to what you denominate my remonstrance to Maga. I am more 
than satisfied; I am gratified with the conclusion, since it has evinced a sincere 
regard; and also, that, whatever your enemies may say to the contrary, you 
know what kind treatment is, and are ready cordially to reciprocate it. I am 
too much the real friend of you and your journal to wish you to publish any 
thing of mine which would not promote its circulation and perusal ; and you 
will recollect, when I sent you thet letters I requested you to insert them as 
you thought advisable, and promised to send you other pieces to accompany 
them, I wish this plan to be pursued still, and shall falfl my engagement, by 
sending other pieces, and you can put into your Magazine those letters, as you 
have now done, by single ones, and thus not weary the reader with repetitions 
of the same title. 

‘I have given decisive proof of my preference of you and your periodical.” 
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tisfied until he had secured a correspondence with our only advocate 
and defender. Once more, we say, in the perusal of the extracts that 
follow, we leave every one of our readers to judge for himself how 
far our writings deserve these eulogies. Our only purpose is to show 
what opinions the most gifted men in the land have entertained and do 
entertain of us. 


“* Mr Fairfield was born in Warwick, Mass., in 1803. At the age of three 
years he lost his father, and was forced, in consequence of this event, to pass 
his boyhood at the house of a relation, amid scenes which, even then, weighed 
heavily upon his mind, and probably conspired to tinge his spirit with the deep 
gloom which it has, ever since, seemed to wear. Deprived of property left him 
by his father, he was driven to rely for an education upon his own exertions, and 
the labours of his mother. At the age of fifteen he became a Collegian, and it 
was then that our acquaintance with him first commenced. He was ‘no vul 
boy.’ His acquaintance with ancient and modern literature, at the time of his 
connection with the University, was extensive, far more so than that of any 
youth, with whom it has been our fortune to associate. He was regarded b 
those who knew him best, as a young gentleman of benevolent feelings, hig 
powers, and intense application to study—but, with the generality of his fellow 
students he was far from being a favourite. They complained not of injury, 
but his spirit was not of a nature to hold communion with theirs. ‘ His thoughts 
were not their thoughts.’ They were strangers to his sensibilities, his wrongs, 
his powers, and his aspirations. His habits, generated by contemplation and 
melancholy, were mistaken for the effects of vanity—and Persecution, of course, 
selected him as a victim. He continued in College but little more than two 
years. 

** After leaving the University, Mr Fairfield resided two years in Georgia and 
South Carolina. It was in the wildwoods of Georgia, and at the age of seventeen, 
that he made his first attempt at poetry—and, if the ‘ mens divinior’ did not in- 
spire him on that occasion, then no man can indulge in poetic faith, or believe 
in the gods of Ida and Olympus. We have seen the lines there written, and 
regret our inability to give them to our readers. The impulse of the poetic spi- 
rit came upon him—and he obeyed it. It has since led him through long, and 
devious and thorny paths—but he obeys it still. He has dcinal the cup of. 
affliction but the Muse has not forsaken him. She has come to him like an an- 
gel in the wilderness, and soothed his solitude; she has been with him amid 
the solitudes of society, and proved, like woman, true, when all around were 
false. 

‘The unhappiness, to which our poet seems doomed, cannot be solely ascribed 
either to a morbid temperament, or to the errors of his life. His persecutions 
commenced at a time when he was too young to have inflicted wrong, or me- 
rited censure—and they have followed him up to the present hour. We are 
not so fashionably romantic, as to believe that the world ‘ sets the seal of death 
upon the child of genius,’ for the mere gratification of ‘cruel caprice ;’ yet we 
know from observation, that there are peculiarities, not unfrequently associated 
with the possession of superior powers, which have a bana excite enmity, 
rather than to conciliate friendship. From these peculiarities Mr Fairfield is not 
free. He has brooded over his injuries and misfortunes till he has come, at 
last, to imagine that the world is aol against him, and imagining this, it 
is not strange that his deportment should be such as to cause him to be regard- 
ed with hatred by those who are unacquainted with the causes which have o 
rated in the formation of his habits and character. The world will not often 
brook the assumption of pride, distance, or superiority on the part of individu- 
als, without making those individuals feel the weight of its power. Mr Fair- 
field has been long and deeply injured; and the effect upon his mind has been 
such, that we fear he will not hereafter have sufficient care to avoid the causes 
which are usually made the occasion of persecution.” 

“ Our business, at present, is not with Mr Fairfield’s character as a man, 
He has, of late, been cruelly assailed, and, as we think, wantonly and unjustly. 
Like all others, he may have erred—but we know him to be generous and be- 
nevolent—a highsouled creature, whose very life is a gush of enthusiastic and 
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unfathomable affection. It is hard, that one, whose thoughts are fitted to go 
off and revel forever in the world of dreams, should feel his proud Fancy 
brought down to the Earth, like an Eagle from the high place of its abiding, 
to beat its bloody plumage against the grates of a dungeon-cell.—It is hard, it 
is very hard, that one, who, in his hours of Inspiration, dwells with a bright 
band of glorious creatures, should be compelled to turn in tears from his im- 
mortal visions, and tug amid the villein herd for a miserable subsistence. The 
lyre of the Poet’s soul was made to give out its music amid the breezes and 
blossoms of a gentler and holier sphere—and it is not strange, that its shattered 
form should emit sounds of dissonance, when visited by the dull fogs, the pat- 
tering rains, the swift tempests, and the blasting lightnings of the Earth. 

“ Of Fairfield, as a poet, our Country will yet be proud. She has few sons, 
whose spirits are of the same order with his. For a time, he may be perse- 


cuted by the heartless and the vile.—Poverty may lay its hand heavily upon 
him—atfflictions may come down like mildew upon the Paradise of his affec- 
tions, and the world refuse him its sympathy—but, when the troubled stream 
of his being shall have ‘ flow’d back to its fountain in the skies,’ his memory 
will sink upon the spirits of his Countrymen, and ‘ move in hearts all rocky 
now the late remorse of love.’ * Man wrongs, and Time avenges.’—Of this 
our Poet seems conscious—and the consciousness sustains him amid the sha- 
dows of his destiny. There are few, that could endure the ills of life with like 
resignation. He is not like Byron—his thoughts are not blown by Persecution 
into a ‘whirling gulph of fantasy and flame’—his only consolation is to cast 
his sorrows upon the ‘lone altar of the secret soul’—and his only revenge to 
pile on human deeds the curse of his forgiveness. 

“ This fidelity, with which our author portrays his own feelings, is one of 
the causes of his limited popularity. He rarely permits himself to sympathize 
with the feelings of others—the treasures of his poetry are drawn from the 
depths of his own spirit. His soul is ‘a star, that dwells apart.’ Like the 
Ocean, his mind is beautiful in its sunset brightness, and sublime in its dread 
magnificence—but, like the Ocean, it heaves its waves upon a desolate shore, 
where few listen to the music of its lonely melodies, 

“The fashionable Poetry of the day—what is itt—A shallow stream, that 
babbles through lawns and green fields. Boys and girls love to linger beside 
it, and be lulled into amorous dreams by its soft and voluptuous ripplings—but 
the atmosphere, that floats around it, is pestilential, and to slumber upon its 
banks is death. The present is the dark age of poetry—tinsel is substituted 
for strength, prettiness for majesty, the grossest passions of a corrupt heart for 
the glory and beauty of Heaven. With the votaries of the modern Muse, Fair- 
field can never be a favourite—his popularity is with those, who, like him, can 
live within themselves. Those, who belong to the nobler order of our race, are 
constituted alike—their passions and their powers are the same—and he, who, 
with a strong and skilful hand, can sweep the master-chord in his own bosom, 
awakes a sweet or a mournful echo in the bosoms of kindred spirits. By their 
living selves he wields them.” 


Our readers are aware that we have instituted an action for libel, and 
those, who perused the eighth number of this work, know that the ori- 
ginal libel, on which this was founded, was published seven years ago 
and thoroughly refuted by Mr Prentice. Upon the appearance of the 
Virginia Placard, Robert Morris joined the gathering ranks of our foes 
and by attacks the most sinister and cowardly, attempted to consum- 
mate the sufferings and poverty which we endured, He did not assail 
us openly and by name, but insinuated and suggested the very worst 
constructions of which our thoughts or actions could be made suscep- 
tible. But now Mr Prentice came forth with that magnanimity and 
eloquent power of vindication, which, erelong, not only checked the 
onset of our foes, but dashed them to the earth and trampled them 
among the ruins of their own entrenchments. As the tide turned, Mor- 
ris turned with it—doubted the truth of the allegations against us— 
thought we might have been wronged—believed we had suffered un- 
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justly—was certain we had been calumniated—espoused our cause, 
after a long struggle between dread of our enemies and hope of our 
literary aid—asked our friendship, invited our contributions to The Al- 
bum, (a weekly journal which he edited,) and concluded all his double 
dealings and sinuosities by asserting our claims to literary renown and 
reprobating our assailants for the ferocity of their attacks. It was at 
this time, while we were a correspondent of Morris’ journal, that Pren- 
tice wrote us a letter, from which we make the following extract. 
Never could a prophet have judged a character more accurately or fore- 
told more unerringly the course which the hypocrite would pursue. 
The date of the letter is October 12, 1828, exactly one year after the 
wanton attack of Gallaher; and, with his usual openheartedness, Mr 
Prentice says, at the conclusion of the letter, that it may be exhibited 
to Mr Morris, if we should deem it judicious to do so. The commu- 
nication was not, therefore, confidential and we consider ourself fully 
justified in publishing this extract at the present time. 


I perceive you have become a correspondent of Robert Morris: and the 
pieces you have written for him are certainly among your happiest performan- 
ces.”-— I hope you are well paid for the articles* which you write in the 
Album,—and truly I suspect you must have some motive in writing for it, sepa- 
rate from the love you bear to its pigmy editor.—Am I abusing your friend? 
I apprehend not.—-Had not Robert Mortis discovered your increasing popu- 
larity and conceived the design of persuading you to assist him in filling his 
weekly sheet, he would have continued his abuse of you to this day.—Six 
months ago, he spoke of you and your poetry with an affectation of unmingled 
contempt, and repeated against you the dirty seandal of Gallaher and Bryan. 
Now, he professes to believe you an honest man—but yet he has not the moral 
courage to meet your calumniators, hand to hand; and if the time shall ever 
come, when you can no longer be of use to him, the poor devil will be prompt 
to repeat his base inflictions upon your character and feelings. Why does the 
fellow parade your poetry now? Can the man, who despised’the glorious spe- 
cimens of Genius, which you had given to the world six months ago, find it in 
his heart to feel the beauties of what you have since written? No. If Morris 
is sincere in his present admiration, he was, six months ago, rascal enough to 
decry the productions of a child of sorrow and penury, when he knew those 
productions to be meritorious. Such a man may caress you from motives of 
selfishness, but is not capable of becoming your friend.” 


_ (Various documents, which properly belong to this part of the sub- 
ject, are reserved for future use.) 


One of the acquaintances and associates of the persons by whom 
we have been lately assailed was Dr C. C. Conwell, nephew of Bishop 
Conwell, an admirable scholar and poet, though an illfated man, who 
died during the first visitation of the Cholera. The libel of the 
wretched ingrate, whom we rescued from obscurity and despair, has in- 
cluded this person among our enemies; we, therefore, publish one of 
his letters to us, dated April 12, 1829. The ‘little doctor,” of whom 
he speaks, is the creator of farces, and himself a farce—M‘Henry. 


“ A feeling of sincere esteem, slightly adulterated with the vanity of becom- 
ing a correspondent of yours, is the motive which urges me to address you. I 
have just concluded the lecture of your “Sisters of St Clara,” and think it 
(by way of parenthesis, what do you value anything Jean think about such 
matters?) infinitely superior to any cisatlantic production. I merely mention 
this circumstance as an evidence of the industrious raseality of our editors 


* We never received a penny from Robert Morris on any account whatever; 
nor did we ever believe him to be a true hearted or a highminded man. 
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who, even by silence, persecute you. I much regret my not having read your 
volume, while I had the pleasure of your society, and am exceedingly sorry 
that you left our city so precipitately. You doubtless called on me, previous to 
your departure, and found me absent. The little Doctor has issued his little 
tragedy in a little pamphlet—it looks very little, and people think very little of 
it. If you desire a copy, inform me, and I will forward it. Ihave read (or 
rather heard him read) his Pittsburg tragedy. Its hero (the name is too out- 
landish to be remembered) is a mongrel—a bastard, as Moore says, ‘ between 
half civil and half barbarous life :’ he and his father are enamoured of a Dame 
Blanche. The catastrophe is, in one sense of the word, truly pitiful: yet this 
will be subjected along with yours to the decision of the prize committee ! !!— 
Loathsome topic apart, have you set to work on the drama? If you want any 
materials from history, acquaint me of it, and if it rest in my power, I will 
obtain and forward them.” 


Almost at the commencement of our literary career, the Hon. Ed- 
ward (then Professor) Everett, thus spoke of one of our earliest pro- 
ductions, the same to which the previous letter alludes. The poem, 
which he thus compliments, was written in the very depth of malady, 
persecution and poverty. His letter is dated Feb. 9, 1825. 


‘* J have read it” (namely, The Sisters of St Clara,) “ with great interest. 
The story is excellent, the incidents brought out with skill, the versification 
easy, often highly so, and the range of poetical imagery wide and lofty.” 

“Had you rates, | in view but poetical fame, I think you have given abund- 
ant proof, in this and your earlier efforts, of being able to attain a very gratify- 
ing share.” 


To these opinions we now add those of William Leggett, Esq. 
which were published in The Critic, one of the very ablest weekly Re- 
views which ever appeared in this country, on the 7th of March, 1829. 
It is unnecessary for us to say that Mr Leggett is a poet, and a novel- 
ist not inferior to Cooper in his very proudest days. 


“ The line of Dr Johnson, 
‘ Slow rises worth by poverty depressed,’ 


is as applicable to intellectual, as to moral excellence; and we cannot but be- 
lieve, that the author under consideration might be adduced as a corroboration 
of the remark. With Mr Fairfield’s character as a man, as we have heretofore 
observed, we wish not to meddle. It has been assailed by some with a degree 
of zeal which we cannot but say would have been more praiseworthy, had it 
been exercised for, instead of against, a a individual; and, on the 
other hand, he has found defenders, equally warm, among men whose friend- 
ship, in itself, is an evidence in his favour, which, according to our views, can- 
not be invalidated but by better authenticated statements of turpitude than any 
which have yet claimed our attention. 

“ But we are digressing into a subject which it was our intention to avoid. 
Our business with Mr Fairfield is only in the character of an author. Whether, 
in his relations as a member of society, he be culpable, or ney unfortunate, it 
in nowise affects the claims of his poetry—though we cannot but believe that 
it has materially affected its popularity. If some of the pieces in the volume 
before us had been accompanied with the name of one of the favoured bards of 
England, they would, without a doubt, have acquired a celebrity which, as the 
outpourings of the mind of a poor and vituperated man, they are not destined— 
at the present time at least—to meet. Without entering into any discussion of 
Mr Fairfield’s moral character, we cannot but express our opinion that he has 
been hardly dealt with; that, even allowing what has been charged against him 
to be true, it is unmanly to trace with malevolent minuteness of scrutiny, and 
blazon before the public with insidious exaggerations, 


‘ Every fault that daring genius owes 
Half to the ardour that its birth bestows.’ 
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Some allowance should be made for the errors which the hard goadings of 
necessity, on a mind of high thoughts and burning aspirations, may produce ; 
and some allowance, too, for the readiness with which any one may descry 
defects in the conduct and character of those who walk in light, and stand on 
the high places,— 


‘ Among men, but not of them.’ 


The fool sins in security, because no one asks after him; but the errors of ge- 
nius, like the spots on the sun, are open to the gaze of all; and are too often 


‘ Set in a notebook; learned and conned by rote, 
To cast into his teeth.’ 


In conclusion of our remarks on this part of our subject, we may very pro- 
perly use, in reference to the author before us, the lines of Byron on poor 
Sheridan. 


* Ah! little do they know 
That what to them seemed vice, might be but woe; 
Hard is his fate on whom the publie gaze 
Is fixed forever to detract, or praise ; 
Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame.’ 


We cannot enter into that minuteness of exposition, in speaking of the beaa- 
ties of Mr Fairfield’s poetry, which we could wish. It is characterized by a 
ervading tone of melancholy and brokenhearted despondency, for which it is 
But too easy to account. Occasionally we meet with a sentiment of misan- 
thropy, or a thought ‘wrung from the bitterness of a writhing soul,’ which, 
though it cannot be wondered at, we are sorry has been expressed.”’ 
“The poetry before us is replete with rich and classical allusions which 
evince that the author is a scholar, and has imbued his mind with the beauties 
of the great writers of antiquity.” 


The publication of documents might be carried to almost any extent; 
but, lest we should weary our readers with our own coneerns (though 
the persecution, which we have borne, is the most extraordinary, by 
general confession, that was ever exhibited,) we subjoin, without any 
additional remarks, a few notices, which, at various times, have ap- 
peared in various literary periodicals. Every one of these notices 
was written by a man of genius and an author. The first is by Stephen 
Simpson, Esq. whose reputation in the world of letters needs no con- 
firmation or compliment from us. 


“‘ We do not dislike the pensive and melancholy cast of Mr Fairfield’s poetry : 
it is the characteristic of a lofty and sublime genius, clouded by the mists of ad- 
versity, and pregnant with grand conceptions. There is no flippancy, no namby 
pambyism about Mr Fairfield—he never twaddles—he never indulges in sickly 
sentiment, or whining mawkishness :but like the excellent bards of the olden 
time, he touches the strings of his harp with a manly, and a master’s hand; and 
though the strain is often solemn, awakening in the ens the delicious pensive- 
ness of mellowed sorrow, yet it never wearies. We can shed tears of pleasing 
woe over the pathetic and touching pages of Fairfield, which are worth more 
than all the rude mirth that ever shook the walls of a theatre. It is a feeling 
kindred to virtue, and allied to immortality !—It is a feeling by which poets be- 
come more useful than preachers, and poetry more divine than sermons. 

‘‘ Fairfield has been doomed to an adversity of fortune, seldom the lot of the 
mere eater and drinker, and but too often the destiny of sensibility <a ; 
both of which he unquestionably } ewer 5 in no common measure. We hope, 
however, that he has passed the darkest hour, and that fortune will now dawn 
upon him. He wants nothing but fortitude and perseverance, and a cultivation 
of his poetical faculty, to raise him to an eminence of fame, and we hope of for- 
tune, seldom attained by genius. Let him go on relying on his own powers, 
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and despising the sneers of fools, and the ribaldry of blackguards, and he will 
meet with what he deserves—success !—The force of genius cannot be quench- 
ed by low newspaper scurrility. Supported by his friends, and cheered by the 
amiable partner of his life, he has cause to stand erect in the consciousness of 
his powers, and to look forward to or from the world, a favourable verdict.” 


And again, on a future occasion, in reviewing another poem, the 
same veteran critic says— 


“ Fairfield is the only poet of our age and country, who rises in lofty magni- 
ficence above the namby pambys of the day, whose Lake poesy has so justly ex- 
posed them to ridicule and contempt. The lofty stature, and ample, full di- 
mensions of Milton are discernible in every line of Mr Fairfield’s poetry. Up- 
borne by a neverfailing fountain of vigorous imagination and classical know- 
ledge, chastened by a refined taste and a matured judgment, no line of his poetry 
ever falls into puerility or degenerates into commonplace. Sublimity and 
beauty are his—and we are alternately charmed by his sweetness, and inspired 
by his grandeur.” 


The second notice is from the pen of G. G. Foster, Esq. of New 
York, late editor of the Pulaski Banner. 


“Of Mr Fairfield’s Magazine we can speak with almost unqualified approba- 
tion. It has taken a correct position in relation to the literature of the coun- 
try—it is, we fondly hope, the forerunner of a radical reform in a most corrupt, 
miserly, abject and contemptible system of national literature—without a pa- 
rallel, except in England, who still virtually rules us with a rod of iron, and 
we voluntarily kiss the rod. It is impossible for American literature to emerge 
from obscurity, so long as the standards of public taste—the newspapers—are 
in their present condition. Imbecility and vanity are the ingredients which 
compose the nauseating doses of trash, at present dignified by the name of 
‘newspaper writing.’ We speak of the literary department. There are some 
honourable exceptions: but by no means sufficient to give a tone to public taste 
and feeling. Our literature, which might be made to rise into a mountain and 
overspread the whole world with its glory, is literally wallowing, unheeded and 
trampled upon, in the mud and slime of foreign imposition; and we do really 
rejoice that there has at length one man of talent and one magazine arisen to 
speak the truth. Mr Fairfield has no ordinary opposition to contend against.— 
Almost the whole daily and weekly press frown upon the innovator, as if he 
were a monster. And he has nothing but his own merits and his own perseve- 
rance to make him known, and to diffuse his sentiments.” 


The next is the unsolicited offering of George P. Morris, Esq. prin- 
cipal editor of the New York Mirror, a poet and an author of merit 
and fame, whom it is a pleasure to know and esteem. 


* A notice of this periodical was accidentally omitted last week, by the 
printer. We regret this circumstance the more, as the October number is re- 
plete with interest, and contains a large quantity of excellent matter. The 
magazine is always oer and handsomely printed, and published with most 
laudable punctuality. It has one striking merit; the editorial articles, reviews, 
ete. are all written by the editor himself, who, besides preparing a large portion 
of the prose contents, not unfrequently strikes off a poem, or a few stanzas of 

at brilliancy and beauty. He combines talent with industry in a remarkable 

egree; and we feel assured that his success, as to pecuniary matters, would 
be greater than we fear it is, and quite as great as that of any other work of a 
similar character in the country, were the same courtesy extended to him by 
the press generally, that is afforded to his contemporaries. We cannot perceive 
the fairness of the system too often followed, in allowing personal dislikes or 
prejudices to influence opinions, or the expression of opinions, which relate 
simply to professional character or conduct. For our own part, we have always 
pursued a different course; if our worst enemy were to write a good book or 
article, our private feelings should never prevent us from doing him full justice 
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in our columns. No harm would result to individuals from the general adop- 
tion of a similar candid and honourable course, and the tone of our press 
throughout the country would be all the better for it.” 


We conclude this undesired and disagreeable but imperatively de- 
manded exposition, with the following from the Boston Republican, 
edited by Leonard Bliss, jr., Esq. 


“‘The North American Magazine, edited by Sumner Lincoln Fairfield. This 
is one of the most ably conducted periodicals in the country, and it is to be re- 
gretted that prejudices should exist in some parts of the community, against the 
talented editor, too strong to allow to merit its just due. Mr Fairfield is a bold 
and fearless editor, and, as Jack Downing said to the General about Clay, 
would speak his mind if the devil stood in the door. He is a thoroughgoing 
yankee, and his Magazine, above all others, certainly deserves the title of 
* American,’ for it is American, and purely so. His industry certainly deserves 
credit, for in glancing at the contents of the last volume of his magazine, we per- 
ceive that a majority of the articles were written by the editor. His notices and 
reviews of books and new publications are thorough, discriminating, spirited 
and independent. They may sometimes, perhaps, appear to be tinged by per- 
sonal feeling ; but it is really a relief, in looking over the literary notices of the 
day, to occasionally get hold of something besides a puff, written, in all proba- 
bility, by the very individual who is therein lauded above the reach of human 
ken and beyond all possibility.” 


Now, this is the work which the newspapers, during more than two 
years, have laboured, first to crush with ribaldry and violence, and 
next, to extinguish by affected contempt and studied silence. Sub- 
scriptions to this periodical have been called charities by abject knaves 
and vainglorious pretenders: and those, who obtained them, have been 
insulted as beggars, wherever the abandoned newsvenders had influ- 
ence, or personal malevolence could operate. No opposition, how- 
ever, has deterred us—no falsehood intimidated, and no system of mis- 
representation dismayed us. We have ever been proud enough to 
shun the society of hypocrites, ruffians and coxcombs, and so impru- 
dent, at every step of our career, as to speak the truth without fear or 
favour. In this article, which has already extended too far, we have 
had no drivelling vanity to gratify—no love of mere notoriety to indulge 
—nor has any single impulse of resentment induced us thus to depart 
from our accustomed path. But prejudice and perversion prevail ; and 
duty—the highest Dury, which can actuate a father, a husband, an 
American citizen, and a man of letters, has commanded us to use the 
lawful weapons in our hands to repel hostile invasion, and to exhibit 
the trophies of victory even in the camp and citadel of our enemies. 


LET THE STORM COME. 


Let the storm come! thou art not left 
Without a buckler and a shield ; 

Though weary, worn, of hope bereft, 
Despair may tempt thee oft to yield! 

Let the storm come! Heaven’s arm will bear 
Thy heart up through the billowy deep, 

When rushing winds, through troubled air, 
O’er the dark waves in terror sweep. 
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Rest on the Power, whose sleepless eye 
Pierces through every maze of wrong, 
And He will hear thy loneliest ery, 
And save thee, though He linger long. 
Let the storm come ! there’s light afar 
To guide the wandering spirit on; 
And seraphs watch from every star, 
O’er him who roams earth’s waste alone. 


Wayworn, misguided and beguiled, 
Trampled and torn by felon foes, 
The pilgrim of a boundless wild, 
The sepulchre of countless woes— 
Reviled and hunted—shunn’d and scorn’d— 
Doubt not that Time and Truth will come 
To quell and crush false hearts suborn’d, 
And lead thee yet to Glory’s home. 


. 





ACHBOR, 
An Oriental Tale. 


By Mrs Moonpir, or Canapba. 


‘¢ Wuo will listen to the history of Achbor, the Persian ?’’ demand- 
ed Selim, the Storyteller, of the crowd assembled round the door of the 
caravanserai, to hear his recitations. ‘Is it a tale of love or war?” 
asked a voice from the press. ‘‘ Neither,’’ returned the Taleteller; 
‘* but it records events not the less interesting. Who will listen to the 
Story of Achbor?”” A number of hands were instantly raised, in 
token of aequiescence; and, seating himself upon the mat provided for 
his accommodation, Selim commenced his narration. 

‘“*'The most discontented of men was Achbor, the exiled brother of 
Abbas, king of Persia. ‘Tempted by a restless and ambitious spirit, he 
had raised a conspiracy against his sovereign, in the hope of placing the 
crown upon his own head. The plot was discovered on the eve of exe- 
eution, and Achbor eluded the wrath of his brother, and fled with his 
young wife to the snowcovered mountains of Armenia, to waste the 
remainder of his days in unavailing regrets at the ill suecess of his 
traitorous designs. ‘The voluntary companion of his disastrous flight, the 
beautiful Zamora, was yet a bride. Forsaken by his friends and fol- 
lowers, and branded with the odious name of a traitor, she still clung to 
his side, and endeavoured to soothe, with her gentle caresses, the sullen 
despair of her fierce and guilty lord. To a mind less haughty and am- 
bitious than Achbor’s, the endearments of this lovely one would have 
proved a balm to every wound, and strewn with roses the wanderer’s 
path through the desert. But they failed to allay the pangs of disap- 
pointed pride, or to calm the troubled spirit, whose earthly peace had 
been shipwrecked upon the ocean of passion. In his restless and ob- 
durate pride, the exiled Prince was as immoveable as a rock, over whose 
rugged brow the angry billows beat continually, but beat in vain. 
When he beheld Zamora arrayed in the coarse garb of an Armenian 
peasant girl, his grief burst out afresh, and he gave himself up to 
despair. When his faithful and loving companion approached to soften 
his agony, and pour the sweet balm of sympathy into his wounds, he 
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broke from her encircling arms, calling himself the most accursed of 
men—the greatest wretch upon the face of the earth. For days he 
abandoned his home, to roam among the mountains, watching, from 
some lofty eminence, the waves of the Tigris pursuing their course 
among the rocks, as they journeyed forever onward, to water the lovely 
valleys of his own land. Thus would Achbor muse and weep, till 
visions of departed grandeur again flitted before him; and dashing his 
clenched hand against his brow, he darted away, regardless of the en- 
treaties of his young wife, to hide himself until nightfall, in the gloomy 
recesses of the forest. 

“* The eyes of love were dimmed with incessant weeping; the form 
of grace and beauty was bent earthward in premature decay: and the 
beautiful Princess, stretched upon the bed of sickness, no longer looked 
forward to the hour which was to make her a mother, with those ten- 
der anticipations which had hitherto reconciled her to her bitter lot. 

“*It was a dark, tempestuous night. The waves of the Tigris dashed 
furiously against the rocks, whose thousand echoes caught up and re- 
peated the long uninterrupted peals of thunder, which shook the ever- 
lasting hills to their foundation. ‘The wind howled along the forest, 
and the trees bent before the blast, as though swept by the Destroying 
Angel. The uproar of the elements was unheeded by Achbor, who, 
through the solemn pauses in the storm, was intently listening to the 
half suppressed groans of his wife, who occupied a miserable couch in 
the adjoining apartment. Never, until this melancholy hour, had the 
exiled Prince felt the full value of the devoted love of the woman who 
had so generously sacrificed all her earthly enjoyments to follow him— 
who had shared, without a murmur, his exile, his poverty, and his mis- 
fortunes. Achbor bitterly reproached himself for his past unkindness : 
he bowed his head upon his hands, and deep sobs burst from his labour- 
ing breast. Whilst indulging in these mournful reflections, a loud peal 
of thunder shook the hut; the earth yawned, and the rocks were rent, 
and the roar of the waters was like the rush of an armed host in the day 
of battle. Achbor sprang from his seat, and, guided by the lightning, 
entered his wife’s apartment, The faint cry of an infant met his ear. 
That feeble sound made itself audible through the moaning storm. He 
was a father,—and a momentary thrill of pleasure shot through his 
heart. As he threw back the fe of the chamber, the old woman, 
who had attended his wife, stood before him in tearful silence. * Azuba!’ 
he said, ‘ hast thou no word of kindness to proclaim to a father, on the 
birth of his firstborn ?’ 

***Can there be joy, Achbor, in an hour like this? You are a 
father—but your wife is dead?” 

‘* A fierce cry burst from the lips of the bereaved Prince: he smote 
his breast, and, rushing past the messenger of evil tidings, approached 
the miserable pallet on which his wife lay. ‘The first dark shade of 
death rested upon her once lovely face. ‘The flower was withered: it 
was no longer his bright—his beautiful Zamora he looked upon, but a 
cold dark mass of unmeaning clay.—‘ Miserable wretch that I am!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ accursed be the day on which I was born—the hour when 
reason first exerted her empire over the mind, and I became an inheri- 
tor of this world’s misery! Happy are they who never weep—they to 
whom sorrow is unknown—whose ears have never been pierced, or 
their hearts wrung by the grief of man!’—*‘ Blessed are the eyes that 
weep,’ said a thrilling voice near him, whose unearthly sweetness was 
more melodious than the sigh of the south wind over beds of roses. 
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The moaning of the tempest was no longer heard, and the moon broke 
through the clouds, and shed a soft light upon the scene of woe and 
desolation. The fierce passions, which had shook the breast of Achbor, 
were suddenly hushed, ‘Sorrow,’ continued the invisible speaker, 
‘can alone unlock the gates of joy. The soul of man must be tried 
in the furnace of affliction, and pass through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, before it can inherit the glorious birthright which is 
only purchased by tears.’ 

** The exiled Prince eagerly turned his eyes towards the spot, whence 
the voice seemed to proceed: but, blinded by the excess of light which 
suddenly filled the room, he sunk prostrate on the ground, and bowed 
his face upon his hands. A rosy cloud, like that which heralds the 
approach of day, enveloped, and partially concealed the face and form 
of a female of exquisite beauty. The stream of golden radiance, that 
emanated from her person, rested upon the cold pale brow of the life- 
less Zamora, and the countenance of the dead, before so dark and un- 
lovely, assumed the expression of a sleeping angel. 

‘** Beautiful Spirit!’ said the astonished Achbor, ‘by what name 
shall I address you ?’—‘ Achbor,’ said the heavenly vision, ‘I am the 
Spirit of Joy—the Spirit which the children of men seek continually, 
but seek in vain.’—‘And why have you sought the abode of the 
wretched,’ returned the Prince, ‘ when all without is desolation, and 
all within is despair ?’—‘ Sorrow, like the storm which convulses the 
frame of nature,’ said the Spirit, ‘is only for a season. The clouds, 
which envelope the heavens, will pass away before morning unbars the 
gates of light, and leave no vestige, in the azure sky, of their blackness 
and deformity. —The sun will come forth, and gladden the earth with 
his beams.—Creation will rejoice, and all her wild tribes will lift up a 
cry of thanksgiving to the munificent Being who called them into ex- 
istence; and the voice of grief, and the sullen and discontented mur- 
murs of ingratitude and pride, only, will be heard in the dwellings of 
men.’—* And why is man, the noblest work of the Sovereign Creator, 
alone destined to feel His wrath, and be denied those blessings which 
the meanest insect is permitted to enjoy ?’—‘ Man has filled this beau- 
tiful world with violence, and is it not just that he should reap the 
fruit of his own iniquity?’ returned the Spirit. ‘My face to him is 
veiled in the cloud, and he can no longer rejoice in the fulness of my 
joy. The earth knows my coming, and Nature stretches forth her arms 
to receive me. ‘The Spring lays her garlands at my feet, and Summer 
greets me with her fervid smile. My voice is in the murmur of many 
waters, and resounds through the deep azure of the cloudless skies, 
but its melody is unheeded by man. His eyes are dim—his ears are 
heavy—his heart is wedded to earthly pursuits and pleasures, and will 
not be instructed. ‘To him, Nature pleads in vain; for he resigns, for 
the trifles of time, the golden prospect of immortality. A virtuous life, 
and a death of peace, can alone remove the veil from his eyes, and re- 
store him to that felicity which his guilty ambition forfeited, and 
which, in his hours of innocence, I was commissioned by Heaven to 
bestow.’—‘ Is happiness merely a name?’ said the sorrowful Prince. 
‘Does the smiling face conceal an aching heart ?’—‘ Laughter is no 
true sign of joy,’ said the Spirit. ‘It is the mask which grief often 
wears to conceal its tears. A wise man will not seek for happiness in 
a world where all things perish. You have sought me, Achbor, in the 
halls of kings—in blood and toil—in the smiles of beauty—in the 
dance and the winecup—in the cottage, and on the throne,—and you 
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have not found me. Were I to unveil my face, you could not enjoy 
me. Whilst the alloy of earth mingles with your spirit, this beautiful 
world will still appear to you a barren wilderness.’—‘ Alas!’ returned 
the Prince, ‘I perceive that sorrow, and not happiness, is the inhe- 
ritance of man! Beautiful Spirit!’ he continued, prostrating himself 
at her feet, ‘ you have deigned to visit me in an hour of mortal grief: 
hear, I beseech you, my earnest request, and grant a father’s prayer. 
Bestow, upon that sinless child, the happiness which is denied to his 
fallen race. Let his existence be bright, and without a cloud ;—let the 
voice of grief be unheard in his dwelling, nor the tears of sorrow dim 
his eyes ;—let him behold you, face to face, and let his days be pro- 
longed upon the earth!’——‘ Your wish is granted, Achbor,’ said the 
Spirit, ‘and your son shall be happy, as long as he wishes to make no 
acquaintance with Grief; but, in the hour he seeks sorrow, he shall 
surely die.’—* Be it so,’ returned Achbor; and as he ceased speaking, 
the bright cloud suddenly disappeared, the shadow of night descended 
upon the apartment, and tears and silence gathered round the dead. 
* * x * + * 

** Joy hovered over the cradle of the infant Jared, and the sunshine 
of continual peace rested upon his brow. Childhood, youth, and man- 
hood were to him one bright uninterrupted season of felicity, and life 
a perpetual spring—a sea without a storm—a sky without a cloud—a 
beautiful beam, emanating unbroken from the source of light. The 
waves of time swept over that placid brow; but, like the sportive 
breeze which skims the surface of the summer ocean, left no traces of 
their course. In Ais person, the doom of humanity was reversed. 
Every moment had its peculiar enjoyment, and the past, the present, 
and the future were harmonized into one. ‘To Jared, all things were 
beautiful, fair, and good; every feeling allied to rapture was his; but 
the tenderness of grief he had never known: sorrow, poverty, and 
disease were by him unfelt and disregarded, for the tutelar Genius, 
which presided over his birth, flung her glittering veil over the busy 
scenes of life, and concealed the miseries of mortality from his view. 
He lived in the light of her countenance, and his face reflected back the 
sunshine of her presence. Joy sparkled in his eyes, dwelt in his 
smile, and became audible in his voice, which, like some sweet me- 
lody heard in the stillness of the night, sent a thrill of rapture to the 
listener’s heart. Jared was happy, but his joy was entirely confined 
to his own bosom. ‘There existed no sympathy between him and the 
sons of men. They could not comprehend his feelings, and he did 
not seek to participate in theirs. The source of his felicity was a foun- 
tain sealed, at which no man could quench his thirst. He was an ob- 
ject of envy to the vicious, and the good felt in his presence the same 
awe with which they would have regarded a visitant from the other 
world. Even Achbor shrunk from his caresses, and contemplated his 
beautiful aspect with secret fear. He reproached him continually with 
a want of sympathy in his sorrows; and Jared answered with the 
same serene smile, ‘that he was a stranger to grief.’ The ungrateful 
father upbraided the good Spirit for having given him a son devoid of 
human feelings, and lamented the insurmountable barrier she had 
placed between them. 

‘‘ Unable to comprehend his discontented repinings, Jared left his 
father’s hut to enjoy his cloudless existence in the deep solitude of the 
forest—to inhale the perfume of the flowers—to listen to the voice of 
the breeze and the music of the waters—to join in the chorus of the 
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birds, and to watch the young antelopes gamboling in the shade. His 
eyes were never weary of contemplating the beautiful face of nature: 
her charms were ever new to him, and in storm or in sunshine, spoke 
gladness to his heart. He listened with as much pleasure to the deep 
voice of the thunder when it echoed among the rocks, and shook the 
distant hills, as to the soft sighing of the southern breeze. His spirit 
traversed the rolling cloud, and rose in proportion to the grandeur of 
the storm; and he bared his brow to meet the rushing torrents, and 
drank in the tears of heaven with eager delight. He saw in the grief 
of man, only those showers with which nature refreshes the earth. His 
anger was like the voice of the thunder which heralded the early and 
the latter rains; and he met the clouded brow, and the tearful visage, 
with the same feelings of joyful serenity with which he contemplated 
the storm. Satisfied with all things—happy in all things, he drank the 
delicious freshness of the wave, and sought no richer viands than the 
fruits of the earth—no softer pillow than her bosom—no higher privi- 
lege than to live with her. His heart, unagitated by human passions, 
was rich enough to vivify itself; and hepe and fear were alike stran- 
gers to his breast. 

** One beautiful summer evening, while wandering among the roman- 
tic passes of the mountains, Jared discovered a lonely secluded dell 
encircled by lofty rocks, whose rugged sides were covered with flower- 
ing shrubs, and their summits crowned with lofty cedars, that lifted 
their spiral heads proudly towards heaven. In the centre of the dell 
was a large well, and a stone was rolled before its mouth, to prevent 
the water from being absorbed by the heat of the sun, or defiled 
by the fallen leaves. ‘To this well, the shepherds that inhabited the 
plains, came every evening to water their flocks. Jared sat down on a 
piece of the fallen rock, and was engaged in a delightful reverie—now 
watching the upward flight of the eagle, or listening to the cooing of 
the doves in the branches of the cedars above him—when the soft 
bleating of sheep diverted his attention, and through the narrow defile, 
by which he had entered the glen, a numerous flock approached the 
well, guided by a beautiful young woman arrayed in the simple garb 
of an Armenian Shepherdess. Jared had never before seen the human 
countenance on which he wished to look again, and a new sensation of 
joy shot through his frame. He rose from his seat, and hastened to 
her assistance—rolling the stone from the mouth of the well, he 
speedily filled the troughs with water. ‘The dark eyes of the young 
Mehetabel encountered the glances of the happy Jared, and his sunny 
smile found its way into the maiden’s heart. She thanked the youth 
for his courtesy, and turned blushing away. 

*** Do not leave me, beautiful creature,’ said Jared, as she was about 
to depart. ‘Come and sit with me beneath the shade of these trees, and 
listen to the soft cooing of the doves.’ ‘It is growing late, gentle 
youth,’ said the timid Mehetabel, ‘and the flocks have far to go, and 
they must be folded before the wolf and the tiger are abroad. Jared 
accompanied the Shepherdess home, and assisted her in folding the 
fiock; and returned by the light of the moon to his cave in the forest. 
He dwelt with delight on the charms of the beautiful Mehetabel, and 
his dreams were full of joyous anticipations of the morrow. 

‘*'The morrow came, and Jared again met the fair Shepherdess.— 
The summer fled away, and the fields were white with the harvest, 
but no cloud had darkened the smooth brow of Jared. His love, like 
his life, was unruffled by a shade of care. Mehetabel was, like other 
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mortals, subject to occasional fits of gloom, and she could not enter 
into the fulness of his joy; but for a while she was happy in the idea 
that she was the cause of it. But the beautiful Shepherdess was of a 
melancholy disposition, and, with the inconstancy of her sex, she be- 
gan to grow weary of the eternal smile which rested upon the lips of 
Jared. If she was ever so sad or discontented, he still smiled: and 
if she wept, his gay laugh was a mockery of her grief; and if she 
were sick, he appeared entirely insensible to her pain. 

** One evening Jared found her in tears, and she greeted his rap- 
turous salutation with downcast eyes and a sullen brow. 

*** You do not smile upon me tonight, Mehetabel,’ said Jared, ten- 
derly embracing her, ‘I cannot comprehend these frowns that mar 
your beauty.’ 

*** Alas, Jared! how can I smile and appear glad, when my father 
is dead?” 

‘*** What is death?’ said Jared, ‘that it should cast a shade upon 
your brow. Is it not a calm delightful sleep, that ushers in a brighter 
day? I die every evening, Mehetabel, and awake every morning to 
fresh enjoyment.’ 

** «Cold, insensible Jared,’ cried the weeping Mehetabel, ‘ You do 
not love me, or you would share my grief. Nay, turn not your 
countenance upon me; those unnatural smiles pierce me to the heart.’ 

** Jared raised his sparkling eyes that had never been dimmed with 
tears, to her face: but his joyous countenance only increased her sor- 
row, and she turned weeping away. ‘Cruel Jared, leave me to my 
own misery, if you will not share my grief.’ 

‘** «Surely it must be a pleasant thing to weep,’ said the son of Ach- 
bor, thoughtfully, and a shade of discontent, for the first time, dark- 
ened the sunshine of his brow. ‘Since the sons of men seem so 
anxious to court sorow, why has heaven denied me a blessing which 
the whole human race enjoy? ‘Teach me, loveliest Mehetabel, to share 
your grief.’ 

‘“* Tears filled his eyes, as he ceased speaking, and a pang of unut- 
terable anguish smote his heart. ‘The blow was mortal, and he sank 
dying at her feet. ‘The veil which had concealed the miseries of life 
from his view was suddely removed—the face of nature was changed, 
and the whole earth resounded with the cries and groans of men. 
‘Ah, wretched Jared,’ he said, ‘ why were you not contented with the 
happiness that heaven permitted you so long to enjoy. You are justly 
punished for your ingratitude, in seeking an evil which was hidden from 
your view: a knowledge whose fruit is death.’ 

“Then seeing his father approach the spot, he continued, in a 
mournful tone; ‘ Achbor, behold your son!—A son, that can now sym- 
pathize in your sorrows, for he has experienced a heavier reverse of 
fortune than the loss of a crown, and his heart has been pierced with 
a grief yet deeper than your own.’ 

*** Alas!’ said the whitehaired mourner, bending sorrowfully over 
the corse of his son, ‘ The ways of Providence are just. Death alone 
can restore happiness to a fallen race!’ ” 
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GLENDALOCH.* 


Here where Time’s pillar’d tower, sublime and vast, 
Lifts to the skies its hoar and awful brow, 

And seems to moan and mutter o’er the waste 
Passion’s wild horror and despair’s last vow, 

While night o’er heathy hills, and moors below, 
Sinks like death’s shadow on the slumbering brain, 
And Avonmore’s deep torrent voice of woe 

Roars like the how] of ghosts on battle plain— 

I stand alone and gaze o’er centuries of pain. 






Here rose the incense of unhallowed rites 
When startling Horror was the wild man’s god; 

The dusky glen laughed wild ’neath ghastly lights, 

The cavern altar shook its blaze abroad, 

And idol worshippers in quick blood trod ! 

Pity beheld—her only voice was tears— 

Truth whispered vainly from the gory sod— 

While reigned the Demon in unutter’d fears, 

Shrieking redeemless woe from all the darkened spheres. 


Here Shiloh’s glory gleamed on midnight minds, 

And Fable feigned when oracles were still ; 

Music and prophecy were in the winds, 

Saints in the vale and sages on the hill, 

And angels passive to the voiceless will ; 

Leaves had their missions—waters held a power 

Of bale or bliss, and fearful hearts did thrill 

Beneath the unseen influence of the hour 

When darkness clomb the mount and storms began to lower. 


When Evil entered man’s o’crmastered heart 

The savage wrath of beasts revealed his fall, 

And Hate and Envy, each his bitter part, 

Pursued in him, who on the azure wail 

Of Eden saw his doom—yet knew not all! 

Knew not that Truth should perish for Deceit, 

And Love for Mammon—and that Peace should call 
God’s own adorers at His shrine to meet 

In vain while zealots warr’d and spurn’d her to their feet! 


This, old Glendaloch! thou too oft hast seen ! 

Pagan or Catholic, power wields the doom, 

And passion tramples over what hath been, 

And pride vaunts empire o’er the martyr’s tomb. 

E’en now cmage beings mingle with thy gloom, 

And wild Glendasan, as it plunges, shrieks 

Amid thy holy ruin’s dreadful womb, 

And every vast tree from its foliage speaks, 

While from the starless heaven the crashing thunder breaks. 





Faith without knowledge every arch and nook 
Hath robed with sanctity ; the sculptured nave, 
The vaulted cloister, where the sable rook 


* For a minute and learned account of this romantic ruin, first of pagan 
superstition and next of ecclesiastical dominance, in Wicklow, Ireland, see Dr 
Ledwich, and Carr’s * Stranger in Ireland.” 
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And owlet moan and croak; the mouldered grave, 

And every idle stone! What deeper slave 

Clanks his cold fetters in unguerdoned toil 

Than bigot pride, that cannot cease to crave 

Poison, and consecrates each dusky aisle 

Where every creed was preached—save Heaven’s unchanging smile: 


Banished to deserts and the caves of earth, 

With austere eye and form by penance scarr’d, 

How should thy charms win man to Heaven’s high birth, 
Religion? when thy golden gates are barr’d ! 

Greater than all is thy supreme reward 

Both in thyself and nature and the Love 

That gives and gains new beauty! with the bard 

To Avonmore, to fair Avoca’s grove 

Go, worship in the sun, and God’s own blessing prove! 


Go, mantle all things with a holy hope, 

The spirit of a prophecy benign, 

A blessedness and beauty; on the slope 

Of newmown hillside, ’neath the bowery vine, 

Or by the clear brook’s margent—all are thine! 

And it were wise to give thy free soul up 

To quick imaginings and thoughts divine, 

With living flowers in grassy meads to sup, 

And hear Mind’s beings laugh in every bluebell’s cup. 


But sink, thou monkish monument! and ye, 

Gray, ghastly ruins of a faith blasphemed ! 

It is not thus thy sons should worship Thee, 

Whose name is Love; nor have I idly dreamed— 

But drank the glory that on me hath gleamed, 

And sought in God’s own works his pleasure best. 

Not in vain temples, have I ever deemed, 

Dwells the Great Spirit, but His holiest rest 

Must be upon the throne of youth’s still thoughtful breast. 





BECKFORD’S MEMOIRS OF PAINTERS.* 


Some works derive their interest from the character of the writer; 
an observation that will apply to the publication before us, which was 
one of the earliest literary efforts of the celebrated author of Caliph 
Vathek, the gorgeous and fantastic architect of Fonthill Abbey. It pos- 
sesses, however, other claims on our attention, though obviously a 
juvenile production. 

In a prefatory advertisement to this curious book, which was pub- 
lished in 1780, the editor states himself to be in possession of some 
particulars relative to the author of these Memoirs, 


“Which might interest the curiosity of a respectable class of readers, and 
even prepossess them in favour of the publication. As, however, an impartial 
jadgment on its merits is wished for, and the editor’s availing himself of such 
an advantage might suggest the idea of attempting to bias the public opinion, 
no communication of the sort is allowed. Permission could not be obtained to 
mention even the particular age at which the author wrote these pieces. It was 
in vain the editor’s partiality for them induced him to express something more 


* Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters. London. J. Robson, 1780. 
VOL. V.——NO, XXVI. 15 
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than a hope that their merits with the public might rest little on that cireum- 
stance. For he has ever been persuaded that the success of the most admired 
productions of the ingenium precox, at least in our own language, has been 
much more owing to their intrinsic worth, than to the period of life at which 
they were written. His principal motive, could he have imparted the particu- 
lar last alluded to, had been only to contribute one fact more towards the science 
of human nature. The author’s delicacy, however, was not to be overcome.” 

‘It was the design of the writer to exhibit striking objects, both of nature 
and art, together with some sketches of human life and manners, through a 
more original medium than those usually adopted in the walk of novel writing 
and romance.” 


There is something amusing in the mode in which the editor thus 
betrays the prohibited secret of the author’s youth, and indirectly 
claims for him the merit of precocious talent—a talent which the aris- 
tocratic and eccentric temper of Beckford held in reserve for more than 
half a century. 

The work itself consists of five narratives of the lives and adven- 
tures of imaginary painters. All these sketches display the same 
traces of a fervid fancy and satirical wit, and solemn and awful descrip- 
tions, which charm the reader in Mr Beckford’s more finished produc- 
tion, The Caliph Vathek. We here perceive the preluding efforts of the 
powerful mind which invented that impressive tale of oriental scenery 
and adventures. ‘There is, also, a corresponding perception and de- 
velopment of the effects of regret, remorse, and unavailing repentance, 
on the intellectual faculty. But these are mere outlines, which show 
the ability of the writer to be equal to the production of what has 
since proved to be more worthy of his own talents, and of the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

The memoirs or narratives are entitled—‘Aldrovandus Magnus;’ ‘ An- 
drew Guelph and Og of Basan,’ disciples of Aldrovandus Magnus ; 
‘Sucrewasser, of Vienna;’ ‘Blunderbussiana;’ and ‘Watersouchy.’ These 
stories, almost entirely unconnected with each other, are adumbrations 
of real history, and the names of several celebrated painters are intro- 
duced as the contemporaries of these imaginary heroes of the brush; 
and, in the last piece, Gerard Dow, Mieris, and Madame Merian, are 
among the personages of the narrative. 

The sketch, entitled Andrew Guelph and Og of Basan, is the 
longest and the most interesting, though the others exhibit occasional 
touches of nature, which manifest the hand of a master. The cool 
inattention of the father of Aldrovandus, when his friend Hemmelinck, 
having taken up some of the first attempts at drawing of the young 
artist, inquires who was their author, is well described. ‘* Hemme- 
linck had pulled old Aldrovandus by the sleeve three times, before he 
eared to give him any answer; at last he coolly replied,—*‘ that they 
were his son’s scratches ; and that he believed he would ruin him in 
paper, were he to live much longer in such an idle way.’ ” 

The story of Andrew Guelph and Og of Basan contains vivid and 
picturesque descriptions of nature among the mountains of the Tyrol, 
and on the classic plains of Italy; but it is in the delineation of the 
workings of the human mind, and in the excitement of strong pas- 
sions, that the master-genius of the author is chiefly visible. Og of 
Basan, who is represented as of a bold and ardent disposition, and 
an enthusiastic admirer of the beauties of nature, loiters among the 
shades, grottoes, and ruined temples of Tivoli, where he gives himself 
up to a passion for a beautiful Italian female: and, spending his days 
in her society, deserts, for a time, his profession; while his friend 
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Andrew was closely employed at Venice, where Og had left him to 
finish a gallery of paintings, bespoke by the Pococurante family, “ to 
immortalize the mighty deeds of their ancestors.” Og, at last, roused 
from the lethargy of love, quits his fair companion, as the faithless 
Theseus did Ariadne, while she slept, and repairs to Rome. His un- 
happy mistress, on waking and discovering her loss, 


** Plunged headlong into the tide, and was seen no more. Whilst this new 
Olympia* added another victim to love, her Bireno was graciously received by 
the Cardinal Grossocavallo, who lodged him in his palace, and presented him 
to his Holiness, who was pleased to command two altarpieces, and to nametwo 
famous miracles for their subjects; the one, St Dennis bearing his own heat, 


intended as a present to the king of Franée; and the other, St Anthony preach- » 


ing to the fishes, which was to be sent to Frederick the Simple, king of Naples. 
Og succeeded wonderfully in both performances. The astonishment in the 
head, at finding itself off its own shoulders, was expressed to admiration; and 
the attitude of the blessed St Dennis, as natural as that of any man who ever 
carried such a burthen. In the second picture, he placed St Anthony on a rock 
projecting over the sea, almost surrounded by shoals of every species of fish, 
whose countenances, all different, were highly expressive of the most profound 
attention and veneration. Many persons fancied they distinguished the like- 
ness of most of the conclave in these animals; but this is generally believed 
to be a false observation, as the painter had no pique against any of their Emi- 
nences. What, however, gave rise to this idea, was, as I learn from the best 
authority, some dislike he entertained against Cardinal Hippolito d’Este, on 
account of his stupid treatment of his beloved poet Ariosto. He was even 
heard to repeat one day, when this Cardinal was advancing towards him, the 
following line from the Orlando: 


‘ Vi venia a bocca aperta il grosso tonno.’ ” 

After having increased his fame and fortune by the execution of the 
pictures ordered by the Pope, and other works, Og devoted some time 
to a survey of the relics of decayed greatness, which bestow an in- 
teresting and awful grandeur on the ancient capital of the world. 
While viewing the mouldering heaps which reminded him of the fall 
of empires, he sinks into a profound reverie, which, at length, leads 
him to reflect on the past scenes of his life, and especially on his 
desertion of the fair Italian. 


“ The recollection of Tivoli now stole across his mind; he grew troubled, and 
reproached himself a thousand times with having deserted one who had sacri- 
ficed all for him. Though he was ignorant of her sad fate, the delicacy of her 
sensations occurred to his memory with innumerable circumstances, which re- 
vived all his former tenderness, and many dreadful suspicions haunted his fancy. 
If he slept, his dreams represented her in the wellknown woods, wailing as in 
anguish, or on the distant shore of rapid torrents, beckoning him to console her 
in vain: for the instant he attempted to advance, tempests arose, and whirl- 
winds of fire snatched her screaming from his sight. Often he imagined him- 
self reclining by her side, in meads of flowers, under a sky of the purest azure, 
and suddenly she would become ghastly pale, and, frowning on him, drive him 
to a flood that rolled its black waves between terrifying precipices, and dashing 
into its current, drag him after her; and then he would wake in horror, crying, 
‘I drown, I drown!’ Indeed, he seems to have been selected as an example of 
divine vengeance.” 


Og returns to Tivoli, and there learns that his worst forebodings 
have been verified, in the selfdestruction of his forsaken mistress. He 
retraces his steps to Rome; and, on approaching it, finds a congenial 


* Alluding to a story in the tenth canto of the Orlando Furioso. 
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spot for the indulgence of his melancholy and selfcondemning reflec- 
tions in the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 


** Throwing himself from his horse, which he left carelessly to drink at a 
fountain, he sought the interior of the sepulchre. There, beneath the covert of 
a solitary pine, he folded his arms, and remained till night in silence, the image 
of despair. The screeches of noxious birds, which frequented the edifice, 
roused him from his trance. He started up and quitted the ruins with terror, 
as if he had been personally guilty of the murder, and, without looking for his 
horse, turned his steps towards a garden he just distinguished in the twilight. 
As he had taken no sustenance the whole day, some branches loaded with fruit, 
that hung over the wall, offered themselves opportunely to allay his hunger. 
Whilst he was a them, the moon arose, and discovered, faintly, the 
desolate scene around. ‘There, a pillar yet erect, with a humble shed beneath, 
whose roof leaned on its base: here, a tract of uncultivated ground, strewed 
with the fragments of superb edifices, long since laid low. There, the remains 
of fountains and acqueduets, whose hollow arches still echoed the murmurs of 
rivulets, which forced their feeble course, with difficulty, through heaps of 
mouldering marbles, and roots of fantastic laurels. Rome lay extended beyond, 
diversified by its domes and spires, and marked by a dim haze, proceeding from 
the lights in its palaces. Our wanderer listened to the confused sounds of 
music, of revelry and triumph, which arose from the numerous habitations, but 
it was with disgust. He loathed everything that was allied to joy, and abhor- 
red all that bespoke festivity. He remained uneasy till the uproar ceased, and, 
when the surrounding regions were hushed in the most profound tranquility, be- 
gan his complaints. He was on the very point of depriving himself of exist- 
ence, and walked to and fro, agitated by all the violent emotions of despair. 
Half the night was spent in vain lamentations, and the grey twilight was just 
beginning to be visible, when, wearied with inquietude, he sunk down on the 
ground, and fell into a slumber, in which the scene hovered before his fancy. 
A fictitious city was stretched out before him, enlightened by a fictitious moon. 
The shade of her he loved skimmed along a colonnade, which cast its shadows 
en the plain, and then stood leaning on the lonely pillar, uttered a feeble groan, 
and glided by his side.—Her wet garments, clinging around her delicate shape, 
her swollen eyes and drooping hands announced a melancholy fate. She 
seemed to say, ‘ Why do my affections still linger on thee beyond the tomb? 
Why doth my pale bosom still cherish its wonted fires? How comes it that I 
do not appear riding on a sulphureous cloud, shaking a torch in my hand, and 
screaming out, Perjury!—No! my gentle nature forbids me to injure thee. 
But, mark! Quit yonder fatal city: seek the islands of the south, and mayest 
thou expiate thy crime!’ The form next shed some visionary tears, and seemed 
to mingle with the mists of the morning. Og, awakened by the sunbeams, re- 
collected his dream, and, without even taking his leave of the Cardinal Grosso- 
cavallo, in whose care he had deposited a coffer containing the rewards of his 
pencil, heedlessly took the road to Naples, resolving to pass into Sicily, and 
end his days in that island.” 


At Naples, the pride of Og at first prevents him from making him- 
self known: but he is discovered by means of his famous picture cf 
the preaching of St Anthony, which had been placed in a chapel he 
happened to enter. He is patronized by Count Zigzagge, introduced 
at court, and highly caressed. Soon after, he is rejoined by his friend, 
Andrew Guelph, whom he had acquainted with his situation; and the 
two associates unite their talents to execute a picture of a splendid 
apartment, or vast hall, in the ark of Noah, which, with another pic- 
ture, representing a room of a different kind in the same vessel, is 
strikingly and fancifully described. After finishing this undertaking, 
Og sets sail for Sicily, to expiate the crime, the remembrance of which 
still haunts his imagination. Andrew Guelph, and a young student of 
painting from Rome, who had joined him at Naples, accompany the 
unfortunate artist. Arriving at Messina, they establish themselves 
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there for two years, during which they all assist in adorning the 
churches and cabinets of the Sicilians with their paintings. 
Og then becomes tired of the bustle of a city life, and determines 
_ to seek a retreat among the gloomy solitudes of Mount tna. Thither 
he is accompanied by his Roman pupil, Benboaro,. 


** They wandered together over all the regions of this famous mountain, and 
at last pitched upon a spot near the celebrated chesnut trees, where they built 
a hut, and fixed their residence. After they had remained about two months in 
this sequestered habitation, Og grew restless and melancholy. The Parting 
injunction of the maid of Tivoli rushed afresh into his mind, and with redoubled 
force. He had now visited those regions which he doubted not were meant by 
the islands of the south, to which she had commanded him to fly. Recollect- 
ing her last wish, that he might expiate his erime, he was one day overheard 
to say, ‘ Ah! those last words, so softened by her affection, were surely not so 
much a wish as a prophecy; and I, who, till this moment, fondly thought my- 
self pursuing a calm and long retirement in this delicious climate, have been 
making my progress hither but to finish my course. The time of expiating my 
baseness draws near, and methinks, at this instant, I see the pale form of her I 
betrayed hovering over me, and beckoning me up to the summit of yonder vol- 
cano. Yes: there must be the fated scene of expiation. Nor shall it be long, 
gentle spirit! ere I obey thy summons. I shall willingly submit to my doom, 
not despairing that it may one day render me worthy of thy society and friend- 
ship in a happier world!’ 

* Nothing could exceed the astonishment of Benboaro, who caught every 
syllable of this strange soliloquy. That youth, concluding his master’s senses 
and imagination disturbed, neglected no means in his power to comfort or as- 
suage him. All his attention, however, failed to alleviate the sorrow which 

reyed upon Og’s mind; and, one morning, he ordered him peremptorily to 
eave him in entire solitude. Benboaro, refusing to comply, his master rushed 
into the thickest of the forest, and was shortly concealed from his sight. Seven 
days the youth sought him in vain, traversing wildernesses where no one had 
ever penetrated, and ascending precipices which the boldest peasant was afraid 
to scale, subsisting, all the while, on the fruits and berries he casually met 
with; the region of snow which encircles the crater did not deter his inquiries. 
With incredible labour he struggled over rocks of ice, seeking his master’s 
vestiges in vain. By night, he was directed by the mournful light of those 
eternal fires which issue from the peak of the mountain: and, by day, by a few 
straggling crucifixes, erected over the graves of unhappy travellers, who had 
perished in the expedition, served him at once as a mark and a memorial of the 
perils of his route. On the fourth day, after a night spent almost without 
sleep, he arose, and, lifting up his eyes, saw before him the mouth of that tre- 
mendous volcano, which the superstition of the times led him to believe the 
entrance of hell. The solitude in which he found himself, the sullen murmur 
of the voleano, and all the horrors of the scene worked so strongly on his ima- 
gination, that he fancied he beheld strange shapes descending and ascending 
the steeps of the fiery gulph. He even believed he heard the screams of deso- 
lation, and the cries of torment, issuing from the abyss. Such was his terror, 
that he neglected to turn his eyes on the vast prospects below, and, hastening 
from the edge of the crater, where he had stood petrified for some minutes, re- 
turned over the deserts of snow, fainting with his toils, and in despair of ever 
beholding his master more. 

** As soon as he reached the verge of the woods, he fell on the ground in a 
deep sleep, from which he was awakened by some peasants, who were collect- 
ing sulphur. Of them he eagerly inquired, whether they had seen a man with 
along beard, and armed with a scimitar? ‘ Yes,’ answered they, ‘we have 
seen him: the vile sorcerer has blasted us with his haggard eyes. He 
us just beneath the cliffs which hang over the great chesnut tree, muttering 
execrations, and talking to the winds. A violent tempest ensued, which has 
destroyed three of our cot ; and, in the midst of the storm, we saw the 
wretch that occasioned it fall from the cliff, wrapped in a blue flame. The Virgin 
preserve us from his maledictions !’~-Benboaro wished to hear no more——— 








. 
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The History of Blunderbussiana, contains portions of striking deli- 
neations, which, like the forcible descriptions in some of Crabbe’s 
Poems, appear to have been drawn from actual observation. —Blunder- 
bussiana is represented as being the son of a captain of a band of rob- 
bers; and was, probably, intended to delineate Salvator Rosa. Like 
all the painters introduced to us by Mr Beckford, he displays a native 
genius for the art: to which he superadds a particular taste for the 
study of practical anatomy, which he prosecutes as an auxiliary to his 
favourite pursuit. Accordingly, he closely employs himself in dis- 
secting the subjects with which he is supplied by his father’s asso- 
ciates, in the course of their professional occupations. At length, his 
father being killed in an engagement with a band of soldiers, Blunder- 
bussiana escapes from the savage scenes among which he had been 
educated. He then devotes himself entirely to painting, as a profes- 
sion, and, obtaining the instruction of a master of his art, becomes 
famous for his productions in the style of Salvator Rosa. As an occa- 
sional amusement, he prompts his convivial companions, when inspired 
by the juice of the grape, to assist him in despoiling the burying 
ground of dead bodies, to enable him to continue those anatomical re- 
searches for which he still retained a strong predilection. One of these 
entertainments proved fatal to Blunderbussiana. Excess in drinking 
brought on a fever; and, being seized with delirium, he 


‘* Began to rave in a frightful manner. Every minute he seemed to behold 
the mangled limbs of those he had anatomized, quivering in his apartment. 
* Haste, give me my instruments,’ cried he, ‘that I may spoil the gambols of 
three cursed legs, that have just stalked into the room, and are going to jump 
upon me. Help! help! or they will kick me out of bed. There, again! only 
see those ugly heads, that do nothing but roll over me! Hark! what a lubber- 
ing noise they make! now they glide along as smoothly as if on a bowling- 
green.—Mercy defend me from those goggling eyes! Open all the windows, 
set wide the doors,—let those grim cats out that spit fire at me, and lash me 
with their tails. O, how their bones rattle!—Help! merey! Oh!’ The third 
day released him from his torments; and his body, according to his desire, was 
delivered, with all his anatomical designs, to the college of surgeons.” 


The last narrative, or the History of Watersouchy, of Amsterdam, 
is a satire on the minute and laborious style of painting, which charac- 
terizes the productions of Gerard Dow, and others of the Dutch school. 
The following is an extract. 


*‘ Our young artist had no sooner set his foot within his master’s apartment 
than he found every object in harmony with his own dispositions. The colours 
finely ground, and ranged in the neatest boxes, the pencils so delicate as to be 
almost imperceptible, the varnish in elegant phials, the easel, just where it ought 
to be, filled him with agreeable sensations, and exalted ideas of his master’s 
merit. Gerard Dow, on his side, was equally pleased, when he saw him mov- 
ing about with all due cireumspection, and noticing his little prettiness at every 
step. He, therefore, began his pupil’s initiation with great alacrity, first teach- 
ing him cautiously to open the cabinet door, lest any particles of dust should be 
dislodged and fix upon his canvas, and advising him never to take up his pencil 
without sitting motionless a few minutes, till every mote, casually floating in the 
air, should be settled. Such instructions were not thrown away upon Water- 
souchy: he treasured them up, and refined, if possible, upon such refinements. 

While he was thus learning method and arrangement, the other parts of his 
education were not neglected. A neighboring schoolmaster instructed him in 
the rudiments of Latin, and a barber, who often served as a model to Gerard 
Dow, when composing his most sublime pieces, taught him the management of 
the violin. With the happiest dispositions we need not be surprised at the pro- 
gress he made, nor astonished when we hear that Gerard Dow, after a year’s 
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study, permitted him to finish some of his own choicest productions. One of 
his early essays was in a large and capital perspective, in which a christening 
entertainment was displayed in all its glory. To describe exactly the masterly 
group of the gossips, the demureness of the maiden aunts, the puling infant in 
the arms of its nurse, the plaits of its swaddlingclothes, the gloss of its ribands, 
the fringe of the tablecloth, and the effect of light and shade on a salver adorned 
with custardcups and jellyglasses, would require at least fifty pages. In this 
space, perhaps, those details might be included; but to convey a due idea of 
that preciseness, that air of decorum, which was spread over the whole picture, 
surpasses the power of words. The collar of a lapdog, a velvet bracelet, and the 
lace round the caps of the gossips, were the parts of this chef d’euvre, which 
Watersouchy had the honour of finishing, and he acquitted himself with a truth 
and exactness that enraptured his master, and brought him to place unbounded 
confidence in the hairstrokes of his pencil. By degrees he rose to the highest 
place in the esteem of that incomparable artist, who, after eight years had 
elapsed, suffered him to group without assistance. An armchair of the richest 
velvet, and a Turkey carpet were the first compositions of which he claimed 
the exclusive honour. The exquisite drawing of these pieces was not less ob- 
servable than the softness of their tints and the absolute nature of their colour- 
ing. Every man wished to sit down in the one, and every dog to repose on the 
other.” 


This volume is an object of curiosity, as it exhibits the germs of 
some of the finest passages in the subsequent work of the writer, 
Vathek. The description of the imaginary hall in the ark of Noah, 
in the tale of Andrew Guelph and Og of Basan, possesses much of 
the wild sublimity and mysterious interest which characterize the ac- 
count of the hall of Eblis; and the touches of playful satire which 
frequently occur to relieve the sombre character of the narrative, in 
some parts of Vathek, are not less visible in these ‘*‘ Memoirs.” Few 
persons can read these fictitious biographies, without wishing that the 
author had oftener favoured the world with his wild and graphic de- 
scriptions and picturesque imaginings. Industry alone seems to have 
been wanting, to have raised him to a level with the greatest novelists 
of the age. But he, who is surrounded with every luxury which 
imagination can invent, who revels in boundless wealth, and exults in 
alliances with the proud peers of the proudest realm on earth, can feel 
little motive to exert his genius, whatever may be the fitful aspirations 
of the restless mens divinior. 





STANZAS, 
On seeing a group of Girls, kneeling in Silent Prayer. 
By W. H. Burteicn. 


Loox—they are kneeling—and each brow is covered 
With the white hands that press them, while an awe 
Rests on their souls, as if above them hovered 
The Holy Spirit, visibly, to draw 
The young affections of their guileless bosoms, 
The ardent hopes which burn within each breast, 
From earthly treasures to those fadeless blossoms 
That wreathe the bowers of everlasting rest ! 


Still—still—as.if each spirit held communion 
In silence with its God!—or else had flown 
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Away from Earth to seek a closer union 
With Him, who sits upon the dazzling Throne 

Before which angels and archangels, bending, 
Offer perpetual worship !—while abroad 

Through Heaven’s bright regions, harps, with voices blending, 
Pour loud Hosannas to the Livine Gop! 


A balmy breeze, with fragrance richly laden, 
Comes, as from Heaven, to greet those kneeling girls, 
And, as it softly passes by, each maiden 
Feels its air fingers dallying with her curls— 
But heeds it not, unless, perchance, her spirit 
Deems it a whisper from another world, 
Which the purehearted shall alone inherit 
When Earth to utter nothing shall be hurled ! 


Are they not beautiful !—nor voice—nor motion 
Is there—and yet those silent worshippers 
Feel their hearts burning with as pure devotion 
As e’er was uttered--and the love, that stirs 
Each humble spirit, is a flame from Heaven 
Lit on the altar of the human heart; 
Oh! bright will be the hope that shall be given 
To those pure girls, and theirs the “ better part !’’ 


Do they—the guiltless—guileless—whose existence 
Has been a summer morning, cloudless, bright, 
Do they, while gazing in the forward distance, 
On future scenes off joyance and delight, 
Feel they have sins which need to be forgiven ? 
That in God’s mercy they alone can trust? 
If they need grace to fit their souls for Heaven, 
Be my proud spirit humbled in the dust! 


Schenectady, N. Y., 1834. 





TASTE AND PURITY OF COMPOSITION. 
From Manuscript Letters. 
By tue Rev. Dr Beastey. 


As I feel infinite solicitude that your understanding should be rightly 
cultivated, and that you should contract a correct taste or relish for 
genuine excellence in writing, you must excuse me if I frequently re- 
cur to this subject. I would lay as great stress upon this, as Lord 
Chesterfield did upon the graces. It is all important to the scholar, the 
literary man, or to him who devotes himself to any of the learned pro- 
fessions. Now, in order that your mind should be most usefully nur- 
tured and its most exalted powers called into exercise, you should first 
devote yourself to those authors who are most remarkable for the clear- 
ness and cogency of their reasoning, the depth of their penetration, and 
the profoundness of their views. The primary object of attention to 
you, undoubtedly, is the assiduous and successful cultivation of your 
reason. ‘This, after all, is the great and distinguishing property, as 
well as the inestimable privilege of human nature. It is the parent of 
all that is greatest and most useful among mankind. What property 
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but reason, in its highest perfection, formed an Aristotle, a Newton, 
a Locke, and all the most illustrious of our race? Reason may be 
said to be that splendid light which the hand of the Creator him- 
self has kindled in the mind of man. Judgment, memory, and ima- 
gination, and all other powers act as subordinate and subsidiary to 
this. Let the cultivation of this faculty, therefore, be the primary ob- 
ject of your attention and unabated solicitude. If you wish to become 
a good reasoner, says Locke, read Chillingworth. Chillingworth has, 
indeed, presented one of the best specimens of a deep, close, and con- 
clusive argument. In general, however, it may be remarked, that, in 
order to the culture of your reasoning powers, you should familiarize 
yourself to the study of those authors, who, not contented with sliding 
along the surfaces of things, or entertaining you with sparkling thoughts 
or ornamental images and illustrations, enter deeply into the merits of 
the subject under consideration, make out the several points which they 
attempt to prove, and lead you onwards towards their conclusions by 
satisfactory and irresistible reasons. Very few readers, indeed, pay 
any attention to this circumstance. If the writer, whose works they 
are perusing, furnishes them with some interesting ideas, happy illus- 
trations, or agreeable topics of reflection, they rest contented and look 
no further. ‘They do not give themselves the trouble to determine 
whether he has proved the propositions which he undertakes to esta- 
blish, or has supplied them with the useful and solid principles of truth 
and knowledge. Let not this be your method of reading; scrutinize 
the justness of your author’s views, weigh his arguments in the balance 
of sound sense and right understanding, and see that all his principles 
are deduced by strict ratiocination from his premises. 

Your college course is well calculated to introduce you to the path 
which I wish you to pursue upon this subject. The classical authors, 
which you are required to read, will present you with the best models 
of fine writing. ‘The abstractions of mathematics will accustom you 
to close and intense thought, and furnish you with specimens of that 
clear and satisfactory kind of reasoning, from which all doubt is ex- 
cluded, and which amounts to complete demonstration. This science 
was justly denominated by Plato, the cathartics of the soul. It ope- 
rates, perhaps, more than any other, in purifying the mind from the 
dregs of error and prejudice, in stimulating and invigorating its intellec- 
tual powers, and accustoming it to the perception of the intense and ra- 
diant light of immutable truth. Natural philosophy, in all its branches, 
will serve to bring you acquainted with the structure and laws of na- 
ture, and, at once, reveal to your view the stupendous phenomena of 
the physical world and the causes which produce them. By metaphy- 
sics you will be initiated into the mysteries of that science which dis- 
closes to you the phenomena of your own mind, the origin of your 
ideas, and the certainty, evidence and extent of human knowledge. By 
moral philosophy will be unfolded to you the grounds of moral obliga- 
tion and the motives to duty ; and by natural theology, the proofs of a 
Great Creator will be traced in the exquisite structure and contrivances 
of the universe. Logie will introduce you to a knowledge of the arti- 
ficial forms and rules of reasoning; history unfold to you all past 
transactions, the causes which lead to the rise, advancement, declension 
and fall of empires, and by the interesting examples which she exhi- 
bits, in some degree supply to you the lessons of experience, by ac- 
quainting you with the principles, passions and motives which usually 
influence the conduct of mankind in the various circumstances in which 
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they may be placed. The study of Belleslettres will, finally, give its 
finishing touches to your mind, by instructing you in the arts of compo- 
sition and eloquence, whetting your critical discernment, teaching you 
to discriminate genuine from false beauty, communicating elegance to 
your mind, and supplying you with a rich fund of images and allusions 
with which to decorate your style and modes of thinking. ‘This is that 
circle of arts and sciences which it is customary for you to traverse in 
your collegiate course. Could you desire a more delightful and bene- 
ficial employment? What can be more inspiring and elevating to the 
youthful mind, than thus to be initiated into the mysteries of that know- 
ledge, which the wisdom of ages has toiled to accumulate, and to draw 
the waters of understanding from such pure and sacred fountain? Let 
the hope of obtaining, by a few years’ application, those principles of 
science, which it has required the talents of the most illustrious men, 
during the lapse of ages, to collect, animate you to the most vigorous and 
persevering exertions to obtain a complete mastery of them. Study 
these subjects carefully and incessantly, reflect frequently and profound- 
ly upon them, and, not contenting yourself with receiving whatever the 
several authors shall assert without sufficient proof, give full play to the 
exercise of your own powers, in testing the truth of the doctrines they 
inculeate. By arriving at acomplete mastery of a few good authors, 
upon these several topics, you will attain to precision of thought and 
accuracy in your views of things, which will render all your subse- 
quent reading and enquiry in a high degree satisfactory and instructive. 

Considering that our young men are made to pass through so excel- 
lent a course at College, it has often been a matter of surprise to me, 
that at their entrance upon the career of life, they should still discover 
a taste so very defective, and such a relish for perpetual glitter of style. 
They perceive nothing of this in the pungent and vehement addresses 
of Demosthenes, or in the more full and flowing, although always 
chastened periods of Cicero. Nothing can be more neat, perspicuous 
and elegant than the lectures of Dr Blair, or more precise, significant, 
and chastened than the Philosophy of Paley. 

In all the authors used as manuals in our Universities, they find no 
tendency to indulge in florid declamation, or in gaudy ornaments. Why, 
then, should our tendency to delight in puerile embellishments be so 
generally prevalent? Is it that we depart from our seminaries at too 
early a period of life, before we have had time, by a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the best models, to form a correct taste? This may, indeed, 
be one of the principal causes of the deficiency which is perceptible to 
every discerning eye, and which contributes to the disrepute in which 
our literary character is held in foreign countries. Let not this be one 
of the charges to which you are liable. When you set yourself down 
to put your thoughts into writing, do not imagine that you must ex- 
press them in words different from those which you would employ in 
elegant and enlightened conversation. Recollect that the merit of what 
you indite will not consist in pompous phrases or splendid figures of 
rhetoric, but in the thoughts themselves and the subject matter. Apply 
the same rule in forming a right judgment of the authors you peruse. 
There are writers worthy of repeated perusal, in which you find good 
sense, clear views of the subject, and useful information in every page. 
The finest models of writing are always distinguished by chasteness 
and simplicity: contented with the weight of their matter, they pay 
little regard to mere embellishment. Legitimate ornaments, indeed, 
they do not always reject, but they take care to dispense them with a 
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frugal hand, and never allow those which they introduce to degenerate 
into excessive finery. Whenever, therefore, you take up an author 
who evidently substitutes sound for sense, whose stately diction and 
sonorous periods scarcely contain any distinct ideas, who are forever 
aiming at something of which they seem to have an indistinet concep- 
tion, but never completely attain it; who go about their subject inmany 
graceful circles, but never reach it; whose views you can but dimly 
discern through the mist that surrounds them, and who, after you have 
read, with the utmost stretch of attention, all that they have advanced 
upon any particular topic, leave upon your mind no distinct impression, 
be assured that they are unworthy of any toils which may be requisite 
to comprehend them. Some subjects, indeed, require intense applica- 
tion of mind to enable us to comprehend them, and we must be sure to 
distinguish the depth and difficulty of the topics discussed, from the 
obscurity and confusion of ideas in the writers. But, supposing our 
powers adequate to a mastery of the subject, a good author will always 
furnish us with clear, distinct and satisfactory ideas. 

‘* Reading,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ makes a full man; writing, a correct 
man ; and speaking, a ready man.”’ By frequent and careful composi- 
tion, only, will you be able to acquire accuracy of thought, and ease as 
well as fluency and elegance of style. You complain of the extreme 
difficulty which you find in producing any piece which meets your 
wishes and gives satisfaction to your own mind. Let not this circum- 
stance have the smallest tendency to discourage you. It is, in general, 
a favourable prognostic. When there is not absolute incapacity and 
complete barrenness of understanding, this difficulty at setting out indi- 
cates a mind aiming at an excellence which it is unable to attain, and 
capable of much greater things than it can at once accomplish. Fools, 
alone, are entirely insensible of their own deficiencies. Hence, they 
never improve upon their own efforts, but go on blundering to the end. 
On this account it is that modesty is deemed by all men of sense, so 
favourable a symptom in youth, as it always discovers a sense of pre- 
sent defects, which is a sure pledge of delicacy of feeling, and a mind 
secretly aiming at what is great and good. The difficulty, therefore, 
in composing what at present embarrasses and perplexes you, instead 
of presenting a discouragement, or sinking you into despondence and 
inaction, should furnish you with a motive to renewed and more vigor- 
ous attempts, and a pledge of final success. I suspect that no one ever 
undertook to write, who did not at first find all his ideas upon every 
subject confused and indistinct, who did not think that every field, which 
he attempted to explore, exhibited a barren waste around him, and, on 
this account, did not repeatedly relinquish the attempt in utter despair. 
By repeated and vigorous returns to this effort, however, he finds all 
obstructions to his progress gradually removed; his ideas begin to 
brighten, his views to become more clear, consistent and satisfactory; 
the barren waste, within his mental view, springs into life, and soon 
becomes decorated with fruits and flowers; and, finally, the rich and 
inexhaustible stores of nature are unfolded to his sight. By habit and 
unremitted exertion, his mental eye is now so quickened in its percep- 
tions, as instantaneously to glance from ‘‘ Heaven to Earth and from 
Earth to Heaven.”’ When Locke sat down to compose his ‘Treatise up- 
on the Understanding, he informs us, that he thought he could comprise 
all that he had to say upon the subject, within a few scrips of paper. 
As he advanced, however, no doubt his subject opened before him more 
and = widely, until], as we know, it terminated in his inimitable 
work. 
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Let me urge you, then, with all possible earnestness and vehemence, 
to set yourself to work, with a fixed determination to excel in compo- 
sition, if nature has not denied you the talents which are necessary to 
that purpose. Industry and perseverance, with but a small share of 
natural parts, will accomplish anything. By the habit of writing only 
can you expect to acquire facility and excellence in the art. Is not this 
found to be a uniform and invariable law of our nature in reference to 
every art and science? Is there one in which we attain to proficiency 
without repeated efforts and incessant toil? Do we not find our incipi- 
ent efforts in every one attended with awkwardness and inefficiency ? 
Do we not know this to be the case in learning to read, write, cypher, 
fence, dance, speak? In the acquisition of every new language and of 
every new branch of science, do we not, at first, feel oppressed and al- 
most overwhelmed with the difficulties which meet us at our entrance 
upon the task? Why should we not anticipate similar discouragement 
at our first essays in the art of composition? Steadily persevere, and 
that task, which was at first irksome, unsavoury and disgusting, will, 
by habit, be rendered easy and delightful. 

In order that you may ultimately reach the point at which you should 
aim in this matter, be sure, in the first place, to choose some subject 
which is interesting to your own feelings, and reflect, according to the 
rule of Horace, ‘‘ quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent.’”” When 
once you have selected your subject, meditate upon it deeply, turn it 
upon all sides, view it in all possible lights, arrange your ideas in regu- 
lar order, and form the plan which you intend to pursue. Subsequent 
to this intellectual toil, consult the best authors that lie within your 
reach, collect every interesting fact which has reference to it and which 
may readily be incorporated into your piece ; and put down your ideas in 
easy and natural language, such as would oecur to you in elegant con- 
versation. If images and illustrations spontaneously present them- 
selves, do not refuse them admission, but go not too sedulously in 
search of such embellishments. I will indulge you very liberally, at 
your time of life, in mere decoration of style, as I would all persons 
who are young in a fondness for finery in dress; and I would allow 
considerable license to your imagination, as this is an intellectual power 
which arrives soonest at maturity. But always remember that, after 
all, the excellence of your piece must depend upon the sound sense 
and just sentiments which are contained in it. As the richness and 
fancy of dress will not determine the merit of the wearer, but that must 
depend upon his internal and sterling worth, so flourishes of rhetoric 
and beauty of imagery will not determine the value of your composi- 
tions. Be sure that all the ideas you express be clear, distinct and 
well digested. Cautiously avoid all kinds of pedantry and affectation. 
Let the words which you use be natural and such as are legitimated by 
the best authorities. Never expect to enhance the value of your pro- 
duction by going in quest of hard and unusual terms. Some writers, 
for example, when they wish to affirm that another person has a fine 
turn for any art or science, are not contented with expressing it in 
ordinary phraseology, and saying that he has a fine taste in such mat- 
ters, but he has an exquisite tact in these things. Another is not con- 
tented with the oldfashioned phrase, that an author has exhibited some 
topics in the strongest points of light, but must. say, he has. exhibited 
them in the boldest relief. Now this is all arrant affectation and folly. 
Nothing is more common in the present age, than that kind of pedan- 
try which leads men to draw their figures from the most recondite arts 
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and sciences. ‘This is one of the efforts of imbecility to conceal the in- 
significance of its conceptions under the veil of sounding phrases and 
an ostentatious display of learning. Let all our expressions be apt, 
chaste, and sanctioned by the best and long established usage. I sus- 
pect there is, in the whole Republic of letters, no family in less danger 
of becoming extinct, or even sinking into disrepute, than the lineal de- 
scendants of Martinus Scriblerus. Philosophy and letters will always 
find enough to vitiate and corrupt them by endless fooleries. Man has 
as natural a tendency to the false sublime as to sin, and a false philo- 
sophy, as well as bad writing of all kinds, naturally decks itself off 
with meretricious ornaments. When Philosophy has attained her high- 
est eminence, she naturally degenerates into frippery, or verbal and tri- 
fling disquisition, poetry into popular tales, wild and grotesque flights 
of imagination, or mere empty rhyming, and oratory into vapoury effu- 
sion, or bombastic declamation. When I see, at one time, advertised 
for sale a collection of discourses called orations from the pulpit, in- 
stead of sermons; or, at another time, poems denominated Childe Ha- 
rold, Giaour, Lalla Rookh, ete. I consider these very circumstances 
as infallible indications of depraved taste and declining letters, and am 
certain that I shall find their matter as worthless as their titles are un- 
couth and outlandish. 


MRS MOODIE’S POEMS. 


Ir was our intention, several months ago, in continuation of The 
Cisatlantic Tourist, to have expressed, at large, the sentiments of admi- 
ration and respect with which the scenery, the capabilities and the 
polished inhabitants of the Canadas had inspired us. But the impera- 
tive and engrossing nature of our pursuits has, thus long, deferred a 
design, which, under Providence, we shall not fail to accomplish. A 
thousand obstacles, occupations, hindrances and distractions occur in 
the prosecution of a periodical work to delay, if not to defeat, our 
most zealous inclinations; but erelong, when left more free to enjoy 
retrospections and describe what we have beheld, it will yield us the 
purest and profoundest pleasure to unfold the incidents of our journey 
through the vast and beautiful Canadas. Meanwhile, we hasten to 
despatch another duty, which requires less time and space; namely, 
to render to Mrs Moodie, of Douro, (lately, Miss S. Strickland, and 
one of those highhearted women in whom England has so great reason 
to rejoice and triumph,) that tribute of praise which is merited. Ere 
her departure from the farfamed cliffs of Albion, to confront the perils 
and sustain the privations and difficulties of a remote Canadian abode, 
this lady published a volume entitled ‘‘ Enthusiasm and other Poems,”’ 
which indicated genius and feeling of no ordinary kind; and during 
her residence among the wild and picturesque scenes of North Ame- 
rica, her muse has breathed out its spirit in the sweetest and tenderest 
strains. We desire to contribute to diffuse the reputation of this lady ; 
and we embrace the opportunity, which the publication of one of her 
charming allegorical tales presents,* to exhibit to our countrymen the 
poems of one who is an honour to the continent which she has selected 


* The story of Achbor was first printed—but not extensively published—in 
a Canadian periodical, only three numbers of which ever appeared. 
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for a home. She is one of that beautiful and brilliant constellation 
which has shed such glory on the British name; she is one of that 
bright band who have exalted the female character and adorned human 
nature. Even the celebrated Hemans, Baillie, Norton, Jameson, 
Howitt and Shelley, of England, may rejoice in such a sister, for her 
genius is as lofty as her heart is pure. 


‘A healthful and pure tone of feeling pervades all this lady writes. No sick- 
ly sentiment spreads its miasma over her pages; here is no moonlight non- 
sense, no gallopading, or mazourka dancing fairies. Scripture is not turned 
into allegory and romance, nor sensuality gilded over, a /a 'Tom Moore, or L. 
E. L., with a thin, deceitful gauzework of glowing and ensnaring imagery. 
Nature is the book which Mrs Moodie has taken for her comments,—and from 
Nature she has looked up to Nature’s Gop. Like Sir Thomas Browne, she 
“sucks divinity from the flowers of Nature; she never can “take her walks 
abroad,” but that some simple and beautiful object awakes the Poetry of her 











soul, and leads her into a train of devotional meditation.” 


The first poem, we shall select, appears to have been written ere 
she left her native land. Both in idea and expression, it is exceedingly 


happy. 


LINES WRITTEN AMIDST THE RUINS OF A CHURCH ON THE COAST OF 
SUFFOLK, 


“What hast thou seen in the olden 
time, 
Dark Ruin, lone and gray?” 
“Full many a race from thy native 
clime, 
And the bright earth, pass away. 
The organ has peal’d in these roofless 
aisles, 
And Priests have knelt to pray 
At the altar, where now the daisy 
smiles 
O’er their silent beds of clay. 


«T’ve seen the strong man a wailing 
child, 
By his mother offer’d here ; 
I’ve seen him a warrior fierce and 
wild; 
T’ve seen him on his bier, 
His warlike harness beside him laid 
In the silent earth to rust; 
His plumed helm and trusty blade 
To moulder into dust. 


*‘] ve seen the stern reformer scorn 
The things once deem’d divine, 

And the bigot’s zeal with gems adorn 
The altar’s sacred shrine. 

I’ve seen the silken banners wave 
Where now the ivy clings, 

And the sculptured stone adorn the 


grave 
Of mitred priests and kings. 


And the hoary locks of age, 
Together bend the pious knee, 
‘o read the sacred page; 
I’ve seen the maid with the sunny brow 
To the silent dust go down, 
The soilbound slave Senet his woe, 
The king resign his crown. 


** Ages have fled—and I have seen 
The young—the fair—the gay— 

Forgot, as if they ne’er had been, 

hough worshipp’d in their day. 

And schoolboys here their revels bicep, 
And spring from grave to grave, 

Unconscious that beneath them sleep 
The noble and the brave. 


‘“‘ Here thousands find a restingplace 
Who bent before this shrine : 
Their dust is here—their name and 
race, 
Oblivion! now are thine. 
The prince—the peer—the peasant 
sleeps 
Alike beneath the sod; 
Time o’er their dust short record keeps, 
Forgotten, save by God! 


“T ’ve seen the face of nature change, 
And where the wild waves beat, 
The eye delightedly might range 
O’er many a goodly seat; 
But hill, and dale, and forest fair 
Are whelm’d beneath the tide; 


“‘T’ve seen the youth in his tameless They slumber here, who could declare 


glee 





ho own’d these manors wide. 
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“All thou hast felt—these sleepers 
knew ; 
For human hearts are still 
In every age to Nature true, 
And sway’d by good or ill; 


The following verses are. mournfully sweet and tender. 
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By passion ruled, and born to woe, 
Unceasing tears they shed; 
But thou must sleep like them, to 
know 
The secrets of the dead !” 


The feel- 


ing, with which they glow, is that of a gentle and yearning heart, and 
the philosophy they inculcate, that of a highly disciplined and un- 


doubting mind. 


THERE’S REST. 


There’s rest, when eve with dewy 
fingers, 
Draws the curtains of repose, 
Round the west, where light still 
lingers, 
And the day’s last glory glows; 
There ’s rest, in Heaven’s unclouded 
blue, 
When twinkling stars steal one by 
one, 
So softly on the gazer’s view 
As if they sought his glance to shun. 
There’s rest, when o’er the silent 
meads, 
The deep’ning shades of night 
advance ; 
And sighing through their fringe of 
reeds, 
The plaintive rill’s clear waters 
glauce. 

There ’s rest, when all above is bright, 
And gently o’er the summer isles 
The full moon pours her mellow light, 
And Heaven on earth serenely 

smiles. 


There ’s rest, when angry storms are 
o’er, 
And fear no longer vigil keeps,— 


When winds are heard to rave no more, 
And ocean’s troubled spirit sleeps. 
There’s rest, when to the pebbly 

strand, 
The lapsing billows slowly glide, 
And pillowed on the golden sand, 
Breathes soft and low the slumb’ring 
tide. 


There’s rest, deep rest, in that still 
hour, 
A holy calm—a sweet profound— 
Whose wizard spell and dreamy 
power 
Lull into slumber all around. 
There’s rest, for labour’s hardy child, 
For nature’s tribes of earth and air, 
Whose soothing balm and influence 
mild, 
Save guilt and sorrow, all may share. 


There’s rest, beneath the quiet sod, 
When life, and all its trials cease, 
And in the bosom of his God, 
The Christian finds eternal peace. 
That peace, the world cannot bestow, 
The rest, a Saviour’s deathpangs 
bought, 
To bid the weary pilgrim know 
A bliss surpassing human thought. 


The beautiful song, which we now present, was suggested, we doubt 
not, by the lady’s own experience; what will not woman dare for 
those she loves, when their highest weal is involved in her affection! 


OH, CAN YOU LEAVE YOUR NATIVE LAND? 





Canadian Song. 


On, can you leave your native land, 
An Exile’s Bride to be— 
Your Mother’s home and cheerfal 
hearth, 
To tempt the main with me ?— 
Across the wide Atlantic, 
To trace our foaming track, 
And know the wave that heaves us on, 
Will never bear us back ? 


And can you in Canadian woods 
With me the harvest bind, 

Nor feel one ling’ring sad regret 
For all you leave behind? 

Can lily hands, unused to toil, 
The woodman’s wants supply— 

Nor shrink beneath the chilly blast, 
When wintry storms are nigh ? 
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Amid the shade of forests dark, Then pause, dear Girl, ere those sweet 
Thy loved Isle will appear lips 
An Eden, whose delicious bloom Your Wanderer’s fate decide: 
Will make the wild more drear. My spirit spurns the selfish wish;— 
And you in solitude may weep Thou shalt not be my Bride! 
O’er scenes beloved in vain, But, oh! that smile—those tearful eyes 
And pine away your soul to view, My firmer purpose move ; 
Once more, your native plain. Our hearts are one—and we will dare 


All perils, thus to love! 


We hope Mrs Moodie will not forget the muse that has inspired and 
consoled her. She is evidently a gifted and accomplished woman, fit- 
ted to adorn the most refined and intellectual society in a land of great 
intellect and learning, though she has heroically resigned the brilliant 
hopes of youth to shed happiness on the heart of affection in the soli- 
tary scenes of the northern wild. Let the future become to her pro- 
phetic eye what the past is to retrospection; let her anticipate the hour 
when the sublime and awful scenes around her will be associated with 
events as momentous and immortal as any, which, in history, charm 
or awe our spirits. The time will come when the green Ontario and 
darkblue Ottawa, the Thousand Isles and the mighty mountains of the 
now wild and lonely Canadas will be the themes of the proudest mas- 
ters of the lyre; and, they who desire a fame, which will not perish, 
must seek it among the magnificent and glorious monuments of crea- 
tion which the Deity has uplifted in the bosom of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


HISTORICAL REFLECTIONS. 


THERE are many instances in the histories of nations, of the weak- 
ness of human nature, which cannot preserve itself from destruction 
without aid from the Great Giver. Some, invincible in the greatest 
difficulties, but unable to resist the sweetness of good fortune, suffer 
themselves to yield to ease, when a little action would have fixed them 
in a state of permanent repose. Everything has its bounds in man; 
patience, courage, resolution are worn out at last. 

Mecenas gave advice to Augustus, very difficult to be practised. It 
was, ‘* Never to be concerned at whatever was spoken against him.” 
‘* If what is alleged of us be true,”’ added he, “ it is our business rather 
to reform ourselves, than for others to hold their tongues. Butif what 
be said be false, as soon as we show a concern at it, we make it sus- 
pected for truth. The contempt of such discourses discredits them, 
and takes away the pleasure from those that raise them. If you resent 
them more than you ought to do, it is in the power of the most con- 
temptible enemy, of the most pitiful rascal, to disturb the repose of 
your life, and all your power cannot defend you from perpetual vexa- 
tion.”’ 

Cromwell, in the zenith of his prosperity, amidst the applause of his 
sycophants and the accumulation of all his wishes by the possession of 
uncontrouled power, found but too much disturbance at home. He could 
not overcome those little inquietudes his family gave him, and he bore 
them rather like a mere private person than a great man; for he knew 
not how to end disorders, by preventing them for the future, nor yet how 
to conquer his own resentments. A man ought to have a great stock 
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of merit, in a corrupt State or under a corrupt Administration, to be a 
person of integrity, because it exposes him to many dangers and hard- 
ships. ‘That virtue, which dares appear, is infallibly lost; and that, 
which is but guessed at, is never secure. 

As those, who concert things the best, do not always adhere to the 
justness of rules, so the most irregular do not eternally follow the dis- 
orders of their inclinations and humours. They will at least make their 
temper pass for policy; even those, who do everything without delibe- 
ration, fail not to reflect upon their actions when they are over, and 
make that the effect of judgment, which was the result of nature. 

In reading Tacitus, all persons of taste and discernment will perceive 
that he turns everything into policy. With him, Nature and Fortune 
have very little to do in the management of affairs; and he often as- 
signs causes too farfetched for some actions, which are altogether sim- 
ple, ordinary, and natural. In most places, he gives us pictures of too 
finished a character, where nothing of Art indeed is wanting; but he 
seldom consults Nature, or paints after the life. Nothing is finer than 
what he represents; but frequently they are things that ought not to be 
represented; sometimes he loses himself by too great a depth and pe- 
netration ; sometimes, by his too nice speculations, he robs us of the 
true objects, to leave us pleasing ideas in their room. Sallust, who 
was of an opposite temper, ascribes as much to Nature. His greatest 
care is to show us the genius of men, and afterwards affairs come on 
naturally by the actions of those persons whom he has described, which 
are never farfetched. 

The government of heroes is so agreeable, that we submit to it with- 
out trouble. Under them we have none of those secret repugnances, 
nor those internal regrets of liberty, which are so painful to us in a 
forced obedience. We are all duty and submission, though their hu- 
mours are often insupportable. When they have rendered themselves 
our Masters by their power, they erect a double empire, which exacts 
a double subjection ; and very often it is a miserable condition, that we 
must depend upon men who are so great, that they may with reason 
despise us. But, since they do not rule in deserts, but are under the 
necessity of living among us, it should be their interest to acknowledge 
the infirmities of money-wanting wretches, and we should then respect 
them as demigods, if they would be content to live as men. 

The greatest virtue of the Clergy is to apply themselves wholly to 
ecclesiastical affairs; for those, whose ambition hath excited them to 
the management of secular business, have met with a thousand re- 
proaches for corrupting the sanctity of that life to which they were des- 
tined. Lawyers become ridiculous, when they go out of their sphere ; 
and a soldier, in times of less universal knowledge, was ashamed to 
know anything beyond his profession. 

Some, who are in love with their own opinions, help their imagina- 
tion to carry on this flattery. They think they have found what they 
seek for; they triumph for a time in their error, but are undeceived in 
the end. Others are mortified at their own ignorance ; everything im- 
pedes, nothing satisfies them; and they debate upon all questions that 
are proposed to them ; more unhappy in this respect than the former, 
since they have not wit enough to deceive themselves. 

Solomon, who was the greatest of all kings, and the wisest of all 
men, seems to furnish the impious with arguments to defend their 
errors, even when he advises the good to continue firm in the love of 
truth. When he makes the libertines speak, is it not plain, that he ap- 
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propriates to Wisdom alone the knowledge of ourselves? He forms all 
the doubts which for the most part perplex human reason; he gives a 
lively description of his irresolution, his desires, his distates, his know- 
ledge, his ignorance; and, at length, concludes that eternal Wisdom 
alone can lead us out of this labyrinth; that we must adore the pro- 
fundity of its mysteries ; and that the silence of a wise man is more to 
be valued than the arguments of a philosopher. 





DUNLAP’S HISTORY OF THE ARTS OF DESIGN.* 


Te octogenarian author of this interesting and laborious work still 
retains in a heart and brain, which many winters and a thousand evils 
have assailed, much of that acute intelligence, that intense love of lite- 
rature and the arts, and those habits of indefatigable research, which 
characterized his earlier life and fortunes. Vicissitude and disappoint- 
ment, poverty and bereavement have scattered their thorns in his path- 
way and deepened the darkness which gathers around the latter years 
of age; but, though the outward walls of the temple are somewhat 
shattered, the light still burns, with all its wonted purity and bright- 
ness, on the altar of the hallowed adytum. ‘The disciplined and cul- 
tivated mind of the veteran poet and painter is fraught with curious and 
wonderful reminiscences; and in the deep valley of years, where al- 
most all feel the winter darkness of the grave stealing over the warmth 
of affection and the sunlight of genius, he yet preserves the ardour of 
old love and the fortitude of unshrinking thought. Events of the most 
incalculable importance pass before his retrospection; the devoted and 
daring actors in, and the struggles and triumphs of the War of Indepen- 
dence (or Rebellion, as honest John Bull still calls it;) the horrors of 
imprisonment in provosts and hulks; the miseries of defeat and naked- 
ness and starvation; the conflagrations and riots and revenges that at- 
tended the temporary supremacy of an exulting and sanguinary foe; 
and the memorable and mighty results of the godlike wisdom of the 
only man who ever merited the profoundest veneration and eternal love 
of his once suffering but now free and happy countrymen. That mind 
still pours out its many and vigorous thoughts, which followed the 
slow and agonizing development of the rights of man; that eye yet 


* A History of the Rise and a oe of the Arts of Design in the United 
States: By William Dunlap, Vice President of the National Academy of De- 
sign, author of the History of the American Theatre, Biography of Cooke, ete. 
New York: 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 432-450. 

Names of a Part of the Contributors to this Work.—Hon. Joseph Hopkinson, 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; Washington Allston; 
John Neagle; Charles Fraser; Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck; Samuel F. B. 
Morse, President of the National Academy of Design; James Herring, Secre- 
tary of the American Academy of Fine Arts; Thomas Sully; Thomas Pratt; 
James Fennimore Cooper; Thomas 8S. Cummings; Henry Clay, jr.; Charles 
R. Leslie, R. A.; Hon. Judge Cranch; a ys Irving; Chester Harding; 
Benjamin Waterhouse, M. D.; John Stephano Cogdell, Secretary to the South 
Carolina Academy of Fine Arts; A. J. Mason; ieanain Anderson; Charles 
Rhind; Professor Goodrich, of Yale College; Robert Mills; Robert M. Sully; 
James MecMurtie; Jno. H. B. Latrobe; David Hosack, M. D. F. R. S.; Ro- 
bert Gilmor; A. J. Davis; R. W. Weir; John Frazee; John W. Francis, M. D.; 
Mrs H. Whitehorne; Henry Greenough; N. Joscelyn; J. R. Lambdin; George 
Cooke; D. C. Johnson; T. Cole; Francis Alexander; Henry Sargent. 
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follows the growth, upon the brilliant canvas, of almost living forms, 
which beheld the revolutionized provinces convulsed by remorseless 
civil war and desolated by the brutal rage of ruffian condottieri; and 
that hand alternately wields the historian’s pen and the artist’s pencil, 
which bore the sword and musket during the dark days that preceded 
our Nation’s birth. He, who grows old in America, beholds the miracles 
of Freedom—cities, with their temples and capitols, ascending from 
the depth of the mighty wilderness; palaces floating on our sealike 
rivers; navies riding on every ocean; railroads that seem to bring our 
Federal Metropolis within arrow’s flight of the capitals of our confe- 
racies; and canals, that convey the riches and luxuries of the world to 
the remotest frontiers of the vast Republic. Everything here—at least 
in mechanic skill and physical energy—is gigantic; and he, who can 
retrovert and contemplate the changes which fifty years have wrought, 
may well rejoice in the name of an American Citizen.—Such a one is 
Mr Dunlap, and the Republic has not a worthier or more deserving 
son. He has fought and suffered, he has toiled and triumphed in her 
service; and now, even in his age, when infirmities steal within the 
citadel of life, that spirit, which has never rested in its long career, 
must strive and suffer still! 

We cannot, at this time, enlarge upon the merits of Mr Dunlap; but 
the theme will be resumed. No mind is more prolific in recollections 
which should be sacred to Americans; and in his Biography of Cooke, 
his History of the American Theatre, his plays and the invaluable 
work now before us, he has poured them forth with a munificence 
which merits a better reward than, we fear, he will receive from the 
miscalled patrons of cisatlantic literature. Well may foreign travellers 
assail our servile copyists, our niggard schemers, and laugh at our pa- 
tronage of literature and the arts. Hannah More sold the copyright 
of her little and indifferent play of Percy for nearly seven hundred 
dollars; Mr Dunlap was obliged to print this admirable and inestima- 
ble History of the Fine Arts in America by subscription! Can we not 
be wise enough to learn wisdom from our enemies? ‘Or must we for- 
ever complain of that judgment which it should be our pride to render 
as false as it is illnatured? Our space, at this time, only permits us to 
present some extracts from this interesting work. ‘The first quotation 
gives a partial biography, a few anecdotes and Allston’s necrology of 
the great and eccentric Gilbert Stuart. 


“Mr Stuart died in the month of July, 1828, in the seventyfifth year of his 
age; and was buried in the cemetery of the Episcopal Church, which he at- 
tended during his residence in Boston. 

‘“‘ With the most brilliant talents, and, through life, the admiration of every 
one who approached him or saw his works, Gilbert Stuart died poor. His 
friends, oat the friends of the fine arts in Boston caused an exhibition to be 
made of such of his works as could be collected, and the proceeds were ap- 

ropriated to his family. How many, without a hundredth part of his talents, 
fate passed through life by their own efforts, not only without embarrassment 
from poverty, but in affluence, merely by following the dictates of prudence ; 
while of Stuart, the delight of his friends and the boast of his country, we are 
obliged to say, as was said of another professor of the fine arts, ‘ poorly, poor 
man, he lived ! poorly, poor man, he died!” 

‘‘ Of the painter’s inveterate habit of snuffing we have already spoken. Mr 
Edwin relates the following instance of the slavery to which his nose subjected 
him. Having engaged to dine with him, the engraver went early and found 
that he had not returned from his morning’s walk. By and by in came Stuart 
apparently in a state of great agitation, and passing his guest without speak 
ing, or even noticing him, went to a closet and took out a bundle. Edwin was 
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fearful that he had offended him unknowingly, and sat rather uneasily, observ- 
ing his motions. He took from the bundle some tobacco, a grater (probably 
the identical grater which occasionally was stationed behind the curtain to help 
the master to a pun instead of a pinch,) and a sieve. His nerves were so agi- 
tated that with difficulty he manufactured the precious article, which he had in- 
haled with his first breath—but succeeding, he hastily took a large dose; his 
uncommon tremor seemed suddenly to forsake him, and, greeting his guest cor- 
dially, he exclaimed, ‘ What a wonderful effect a pinch of snuff has upon a 
man’s spirits.’ 

** We extract the following from Mr Neagle’s manuscript notes. —* When I 
knew him, he carried two boxes of snuff, each nearly as large round as the top 
of a small hat. I remember he offered me a pinch of each: and when I asked 
him what was the difference, he replied, ‘One box is common and one supe- 
rior; the first is for common, everyday acquaintance, the second for particular 
friends; therefore, take you a pinch of the best.’ This was his humour, and 
I never felt so much at ease in the company of any superior man as in his, nor 
ever received so much improvement in conversation on the arts from any other. 
I have drank wine and taken snuff with him; and I must agree with David Ed- 
win, that those who smarted under his resentment, must have brought it on by 
their own imprudence or presumption. I shall never forget his kindness to me. 
His family appeared to fear him. He had an odd way of addressing his wife. 
He called her Tom several times in my presence. I have often remarked, that 
Mr Stuart made use of fewer technicals than any other artist with whom I ever 
conversed. Mr Edwin has made the same observation. While criticising a 
halffinished engraving, he would not talk of breadth, drawing, proportion, or the 
like; but would say of a portrait, ‘this man’s eyes appear as if he was look- 
ing at the sun,’ Instead of saying, make a background neutral, he would say, 
‘Make nothing of it.’ His feelings were sore on the subject of the Washing- 
ton portrait, by Rembrandt Peale, He imagined there was much quackery in 
that affair. In answer to a question I put to him on that picture, and the certi- 
ficate, he said, ‘Si qui decipientur decipiuntur.? He did not appear to me to 
be happy, yet was always ready to converse, had a fund of min wn and was 
then cheerful. He was particularly eloquent on the subject of arts and artists ; 
and when he wished he could wield the weapons of satire and ridicule with 
peculiar force, seize the strong point of character, placing it so dexterously in 
the light he wished, that the impression was irresistible and not easily effaced. 
His plan with his sitters was to keep up an agreeable but gentle conversation, 
keeping his mind free and fixed on his work. He commenced his pictures 
faint, like the reflections in a dull glass, and strengthened as the work pro- 
oa se making the parts all more Totersitoat, with colour, light, and shade. 

r Stuart, at the time I visited him, had suffered from paralysis: the left side 
of his face was contracted, and he called my attention to this fact when I was 
about to commence his portrait; and advised me, for the sake of perspective 
representation, in such cases, to place the withered side farthest from the eye. 
His hands shook at times so violently, that I wondered how he could place his 
brush where his mind directed. He laughed at the portrait of himself painted 
by C. W. Peale, and placed by him in his museum at Philadelphia: he said it 
was an awkward clown. He had been solicited repeatedly by letter, and ver- 
bally, in this country and in Europe, to sit for his portrait. Frothingham asked 
him, arid he admired Frothingham.—That he should have honoured me, an 
humble artist and a stranger, by not only sitting for one portrait entire, but by 
sitting for the completion of a copy, is singular. My portrait is the last ever 

ainted of this distinguished artist. I presented it to Mr Stuart’s friend, Isaac 
P. Davis, Esq. and it is now, I think, the property of the Boston Atheneum. 
He said he never could make a finished drawing on paper. 1 asked why he 
and Mr Allston did not get up an Academy of Arts in Boston: he said that 
men of wealth and pretension generally interfered, to the detriment of arts and 
artists.’ 

‘He was born in the State of Rhode Island, in the year 1754. Soon after 
coming of age, he went to England, where he became the pupil of Mr West, 
the late distinguished President of the Royal Academy. Stuart there rose to 
eminence; nor was it a slight distinction that his claims were acknowledged 
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even during the life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. His high reputation as a portrait- 
painter, as well in Ireland as in England, having thus introduced him to a large 
acquaintance among the higher classes of society, both fortune and fame attend- 
ed his progress; insomuch that, had he chosen to remain in England, they 
would doubtless have rewarded him with their highest gifts. But, admired and 
nye as he was, he chose to return to his native country. He was impel- 
ed to this step, as he often declared, by a desire to give to America a faithful 
portrait of Washington, and thus in some measure to associate his own with 
the name of the Father of his Country. And well is his ambition justified in 
the sublime head he has left us: a nobler personification of wisdom and good- 
ness, Fe. in the majesty of a serene conscience, is not to be found on can- 
vas. He returned to America in the year 1793, and resided chiefly in Philadel- 
phia and Washington, in the practice of his profession, till about the year 
1805, when he removed to Boston, where he remained to the time of his death. 
During the last ten years of his life he had to struggle with many infirmities; 
yet such was the vigour of his mind, that it seemed to triumph over the decays 
of nature, and to give to some of his last productions all the truth and splendour 
of his prime. 

** Gilbert Stuart was not only one of the first painters of his time, but must 
have been admitted by all who had an opportunity of knowing him, to have 
been, out of his art, an extraordinary man; one who would have found distine- 
tion easy in any other profession or walk of life. His mind was of a strong 
and original cast, his perceptions as clear as they were just, and in the power 
of illustration he has rarely been equalled. On almost every subject, more 
especially on such as were connected with his art, his conversation was marked 
by wisdom and knowledge; while the uncommon precision and elegance of his 
language seemed ever to receive an additional grace from his manner, which 
was that of a wellbred gentleman. 

“The narrations and anecdotes with which his knowledge of men and of 
the world had stored his memory, and which he often gave with great beauty 
and dramatic effect, were not unfrequently employed by Mr Stuart in a way, and 
with an address peculiar to himself. From this store, it was his custom to 
draw largely, while occupied with his sitters—apparently for their amusement; 
but his object was rather, by thus banishing all restraint, to call forth, if possi- 
ble, some involuntary traits of the natural character. But these glimpses of 
character, mixed as they are in all men with so much that belongs to their age 
and associates, would have been of little use to an ordinary observer; for the 
faculty of distinguishing between the accidental and the permanent, in other 
words, between the conventional expression which arises from manners, and 
that more subtile indication of the individual mind, is indeed no common one: 
and by no one with whom we are acquainted, was this faculty possessed in so 
remarkable a degree. It was this which enabled him to animate his canvas— 
not with the appearance of mere general life—but with that peculiar, distine- 
tive life, which separates the humblest individual from his kind. He seemed 
to dive into the thoughts of men—for they were made to rise, and to speak on 
the surface. Were other evidences wanting, this talent alone were sufficient to 
establish his claims as a man of genius; since it is the privilege of genius 
alone to measure at once the highest and the lowest. In his happier efforts, no 
one ever surpassed him in embodying (if we may so speak) these transient 
apparitions of the soul. Of this, not the least admirable instance is his por- 
trait of the late President Adams; whose then bodily tenement seemed rather 
to present the image of some dilapidated castle, than that of the habitation of the 
‘unbroken mind :’ but not such is the picture; called forth, as from its crumbling 
recesses, the living tenant is there—still ennobling the ruin, and upholding it, 
as it were, by the strength of his own life. In this venerable ruin will the un- 
bending patriot and the gifted artist speak to posterity of the first glorious cen- 
tury of our Republic. 

“In a word, Gilbert Stuart was, in its widest sense, a philosopher in his art; 
he thoroughly understood its principles; as his works bear witness—whether 
as to the harmony of colours, or of lines, or of light and shadow—showing that 


exquisite sense of a whole, which only a man of genius can realize and 
embody.” 
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One of the most interesting portions of Mr Dunlap’s very laborious 
work is the history, generally in his own language, of Mr Allston’s 
struggles, trials and triumphs. Perhaps, no one devoted to the Fine 
Arts possesses a more elegant or highly instructed mind than Mr All- 
ston. High poetic faculties and deep sensibility are manifested alike 
in his early verses and his latter historical paintings. But how little 
fitted is the rude, gairish and libertine world to appreciate his excel- 
lence or the vast extent of his toils! How little do they know the in- 
tensity of his solitary reflections, or remember the many—many years 
of hermitlike devotion to study which excellence in his profession de- 
manded! The result, not the process, is all the world beholds; it is 
the ascension of a beautiful and radiant spirit, not the mortal agony 
that preceded, which men contemplate with a strangely careless admi- 
ration. That, which has required the absolute consecration, for years, 
of all the powers of an exalted, refined and disciplined intellect, is 
often condemned, in a breath, by flippant malevolence or pert frivolity. 
Were Aliston’s Belshazzar exhibited tomorrow, our life upon it! the 
newsmongers would become annotating dilletante and criticise its lights 
and shadows, its beauties and defects, the author’s character, the price 
of admission, the company assembled and everything allied or discon- 
nected with the subject. This, too, would be done with a lazzaroni 
leer and bravado, as if they understood the matter or could be censors 
of anything but their own insolent incapacity. How can genius flourish 
in a land where pertness and pretension go hand in hand to hold their 
revels with folly and shame? 


“‘In the year 1817, Mr Allston visited Paris, in company with his friend, 
C. R. Leslie. The same year he writes from London, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the first instalment for his picture of ‘the Dead Man;’* and then goes 


* “The great picture of the ‘ Dead Man restored to Life, by touching the 
Bones of the Prophet Elisha,’ was put up in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in April, 1816, in a good light and situation for its display, and has 
been a source of delight and instruction to the public and to artists. The size 
of this picture is thirteen feet by eleven. The passage on which this compo- 
sition is founded is as follows:—‘ And the bands of the Moabites invaded the 
land at the coming in of the year. And it came to pass as they were burying 
a man, that, behold, they spied a band of men, and they cast the man into the 
sepulchre of Elisha; and when the man was let down, and touched the bones 
of Elisha, he revived.’ 2 Kings, chap. xiii. v. 20, 21. 

“ The following description is from the pen of Mr Allston:— 

‘The sepulchre of Elisha is supposed to be in a cavern among the moun- 
tains, such places, in those early ages, being used for the interment of the 
dead. In the foreground is the man at the moment of reanimation; in which 
the artist has attempted, both in the action and colour, to express the gradual 
recoiling of life upon death. Behind him, in a dark recess, are the bones of the 
Prophet, the skull of which is peculiarized by a preternatural light. At his 
head and feet are two slaves, bearers of the body; the ropes still in their hands, 
by which they have let it down, indicating the act that moment performed: the 
emotion attempted in the figure at the feet is that of astonishment and fear, 
modified by doubt, as if still requiring further confirmation of the miracle be- 
fore him; while, in the figure at the head, is that of unqualified, immovable 
terror. In the most prominent group is a soldier, in the act of rushing from 
the scene. The violent and terrified action of this figure was chosen to illus- 
trate the miracle, by the contrast which it exhibits to that habitual firmness sup- 
posed to belong to the military character, showing his emotion to proceed from 
no mortal cause. The figure grasping the soldier’s arm, and pressing forward 
to look at the body, is expressive of terror, overcome by curiosity. The group 
on the left, or rather behind the soldier, is composed of two men of different 
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on to say, ‘I am now engaged on Jacob’s Dream, a subject I have long had 
in contemplation. It has been often painted before, but I have treated it in a 
very different way from any picture I have ever seen; for, instead of two or 
three angels, I have introduced a vast multitude: and, instead of a ladder, or 
narrow steps, I have endeavoured to give the idea of unmeasurable flights of 
steps, with platform above platform, rising and extending into space immeasur- 
able. Whether this conception will please the matter of fact critics I doubt; 
nay, I am certain that men without imagination will call it stuff! But, if I sue- 
ceed at all, it will be with those whom it will be an honour to please. The 
picture is with the landscape I sent out.’ Mr Allston’s prize picture, ‘ Uriel in 
the Sun,’ is in England, in the collection of the Marquis of Stafford. 

“In a letter from Martin to the editor of the London Atheneum, I find an 
account of his first introduction to Leslie and Allston, and an acknowledgment, 
that to a conversation with Allston, who told him that he intended to paint 
‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ he owes the suggestion of the subject which he shortly 
after painted and engraved, with a great deal of perspective and architectural 
effect, much poetic imagination and more false drawing, outré attitude, and 
exaggerated or unnatural expression. I publish one extract, as connected with 
my subject, in the year 1814. 

* My next painting, ‘ Clytie,’ 1814, was sent to Mr West, the President, for 
his inspection; and it was on this occasion that I first met Leslie, now so de- 
servedly celebrated. 

‘I shall never forget the urbane manner with which West introduced us, 
saying, ‘that we must become acquainted, as young artists, who, he prophe- 
sied, would reflect honour on their respective countries.’ Leslie immediately 
informed Allston, who resided in the same house with him, that he had met 
me. Allston requested to be introduced, as he had felt a strong desire to know 
me, from the time he had seen my ‘ Sadak;’ but a sort of reserve had prevent- 
his introducing himself, although he had several times taken up his pen to do 
so. Thus, twenty years ago, commenced a friendship which caused me deeply 
to regret Allston’s departure for his native country; for I have rarely met a man 
whose cultivated and refined taste, combined with a mild yet enthusiastic tem- 
per, and honourable mind, more excited my admiration and esteem.’ 

“* The reader has seen, that this distinguished American artist was in Eng- 
land during the last war between Ainerica and Great Britain. He went thither 
in 1811, when insult, opprobrium, and injury were heaped upon his country b 
the government and the writers of the United Kingdom; and he remained until 
the character of the United States had been vindicated, and the pride of England 
mortified, both on the land and sea. He was among men who felt irritated by 
the defeat of their vessels of war (hitherto triumphant in every encounter) by 
the despised Yankee seamen, and of their invincible soldiers before the militia 
of America; yet lie was beloved and his talents appreciated as though he were 
a native of Britain. The poet-painter became ‘ homesick,’ as he says, and, on 
= ~ amg of peace, when his engagements permitted, he left his English 
riends. 

“ He thus speaks of the land of his forefathers, that glorious land, whose 


ages, earnestly listening to the explanation of a priest, whois directing their 
thoughts to heaven, as the source of the miraculous change: the boy clinging 
to the old man is too young to comprehend the nature of the miracle, but, like 
children of his age, unconsciously partakes of the general impulse. The group 
on the right forms an episode, consisting of the wife and daughter of the re- 
viving man. The wife, unable to withstand the conflicting emotions of the 
ae and the present, has fainted; and whatever joy and astonishment may 
ave been excited in the daughter by the sudden revival of her father, they are 
wholly absorbed in distress and solicitude for her mother. The young man, 
with outstretched arms, actuated by impulse, not motive, announces to the 
wife, by a sudden exclamation, the revival of her husband; the other youth, of 
a mild and devotional character, is still in the attitude of one conversing—the 
conversation being abruptly broken off by his impetuous companion. The sen- 
tinels in the distance, at the entrance of the cavern, mark the depth of the pic- 
ture, and indicate the alarm which had occasioned this tumultuary burial.’ 
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brightest ornaments we claim as belonging to us as much as to our transatlantic 
brethren—men from whose example and instruction we derive our greatest 
blessings. 

66 6 Next to my own country,’ says Allston, ‘I love England, the land of my 
ancestors. I should, indeed, be ungrateful if I did not _ a country from 
which I have never received other than kindness: in which, even during the 
late war, I was never made to feel that I was a foreigner. By the English 
artists, among whom I number some of my most valued friends, | was uniform- 
ly treated with openness and liberality. Out of the art, too, I found many fast 
and generous friends. And here, though I record a compliment to myself, I 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of repeating the kind words of Lord Egre- 
mont, a few weeks before I left England. ‘1 hear you are going to America,’ 
said he. ‘Iam sorry for it. Well, if you do not meet with the encourage- 
ment which you deserve, in your own country, we shall all be very glad to see 
you back again.’ This munificent nobleman had done me the honour to intro- 
duce himself to me, and is the possessor of one of my best pictures, ‘ Jacob’s 
Dream.’ 

*‘ have ventured to allow myself this piece of egotism, for the sake of my 
countrymen, who, I hope, will never let any deserving British artist, who 
should come among us, feel that he is not welcome. England has never made 
any distinction between our artists and her own—never may America. In re- 
ference to Lord E.’s kind speech, I must stop here to say, that I have received 
from my countrymen the kindest treatment and the most liberal encourage- 
ment—far, indeed, from what I ever expected, for which I cannot be too 
grateful.’ 

“‘Thus it is that the good and the grateful spirit, united to talent and intelli- 
gence, finds friends everywhere; and while this great artist felt himself in- 
debted to Lord Egremont, that enlightened nobleman felt himself proud of, and 
honoured by the society of the man of genius, and rich in the possession of the 
emanations of his mind, as displayed upon the glowing canvas. 

‘*** Among the many persons,’ says Allston, ‘from whom I received atten- 
tions during my residence in London, I must not omit Colonel Trumbull, who 
always treated me with the utmost courtesy. Among my English friends it is 
no disparagement to any to place at their head Sir George Beaumont. It is 
pleasant to think of my obligations to such a man—a gentleman in his very na- 
ture, Gentle, brilliant, generous—I was going to attempt his character, but I 
will not; it was so peculiar and finely textured, that I know but one man who 
could draw it, and that’s Coleridge, who knew him well—to know whom was 
to honour.’ 

‘* After thus expressing himself respecting his English friends, Mr Allston 
continues: ‘A homesickness, which (in spite of some of the best and kindest 
friends, and every encouragement that I could wish as an artist) I could not 
overcome, brought me back to my own country in 1818. We made Boston 
harbour on a clear evening in October. It was an evening to remember! The 
wind fell and left our ship almost stationary on a long low swell, as smooth as 
glass, and undulating under one of our gorgeous autumnal skies like a prairie 
of amber. The moon looked down upon us like a living thing, as if to bid us 
welcome, and the fanciful thought is still in my memory, that she broke her 
image on the water to make partners for a dance of fireflies—and they did dance, 
if Il ever saw dancing. Another thought recurs: that I had returned toa mighty 
empire—that I was in the very waters which the gallant Constitution had first 
broken, whose building I saw when at college, and whose ‘ slaughter-breaking 
brass,’ to use a quotation from worthy Cotton Mather’s magnalia, but now 
‘grew hot and an’ her name among the nations!’ This patriotic feeling is not 
a thing for which any credit is claimed, it would only have been discreditable 
to have been without it. 

‘* It was in this year, 1818, that Mr Allston was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy of England. On this subject he has stated, in a letter of reeent 
date, ‘my friends wrete me that I should have been made an academician some 
years ago had I been in London, on the occurrence of a certain vacancy ; but by 
the original laws of the academy (for which the present members are not ac- 
countable) no one is eligible as an academician, who is not a resident of the 
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United Kingdom. This law is peculiar to the English academy, and I cannot 
but think it a narrow one.’ 

** On the 17th of November, 1818, Mr Allston writes to his friend MceMaurtrie, 
from Boston: * The success I have lately met with in England left me but one 
finished picture to bring with me, ‘ Elijah in the wilderness,’ and which, had I 
remained a few weeks longer, I had the prospect of transferring to another pro- 
prietor.* I have brought, however, several others on the stocks, some of which 
are considerably advanced, particularly * Belshazzar’s Feast, or the Handwrit- 
ing on the Wall,’ sixteen by twelve in size, which, I believe, is by several 
feet larger than the ‘ Raising of the Dead Man.’ I purpose finishing it here. 
All the laborious part is over, but there remains about six or eight months’ 
more work to dotoit. As I get on with it and other smaller works, which I 
may probably proceed with at the same time, I will take the liberty occasion- 
ally to drop you a line. In the spring or summer, I may not unlikely pay you 
a visit. I have a great desire to see your city, and the state of the arts there. 
Though I have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr Sully, I 
yet so well know him through his friends and the friendly services he, in con- 
junction with yourselves, has rendered me, that I must, in a particular manner, 
beg you to present him my respects.’ 

‘Belshazzar has been rolled up and reposing in a packing case for more 
than three years, in consequence of my former large room in Boston passing 
into the hands of a new owner, who has converted it into a livery stable; since 
which I have been compelled to work in a small chamber, where I have been 
employed altogether on small pictures. Belshazzar will still remain some time 
in his ease—some embarrassing debts and my immediate necessities being the 
cause. I must be free in mind before I venture to finish it.’ 

“ He has a large painting room built under his direction, at Cambridgeport, 
but still the great picture is in prison. He expressed his strong desire to work 
on it; but by this building he is involved in debt, which prevents his mind 
(as he expresses) from being free. This is, however, on the point of being 
removed. It was thus that Benjamin West, being under the necessity of 
building his house and galleries in Newman street, was, although constantly 
employed, obliged to live with rigid economy that he might pay the debt con- 
tracted, and support those appearances required in the associate of men over- 
whelmed with wealth, and after a life, a long life of virtue, frugality, and ex- 
treme industry, leave to his children less than a merchant would consider a fair 
gain upon a cargo of cotton. Mr Allston’s prospects are brightened—he soon 
will give to the world his great picture, the size of which has been so great an 
obstacle to its accomplishment, and in the meantime several pictures on a 
smaller scale are partly finished, which his pupil thinks will rank him by the 
side of Raffaelle; among them is ‘ Gabriel setting the guard of the Heavenly 
Host.’ Retired from the world, and engrossed by his delightful studies and 
assiduous labours, there can be no doubt that Mr Allston will be free to realize 
his wishes by devoting himself to that grand style, both in size and composi- 
tion, which has placed him at the head of living artists. As in West, so in 
Allston, the choice of subject for his pictures indicates the character of the 
man. Does not the warmth or coldness of a painter’s colouring depend upon 
his character likewise’—and perhaps the freedom of his handling. Can a 
warmhearted, benevolent man paint cold, purply, hard pictures habitually? Be 
this as it may, the choice of subject is a sure indication of the mind of the 
artist. When Mr Allston was consulted on the subject of painting for the 
Government, and was asked whether he would undertake to fill the vacant pan- 
nels in the rotunda, if it was determined by Congress so to do; his reply was, 
‘I will undertake one only, and I choose my own subject. No battle piece.’ 

“Tt has been said of Mr Allston that when, in London, he had by a great 
picture produced a great effect, he did not follow it up. The public heard no 
more of him for years. That the time he threw away in smoking his cigar, 
and delighting his friends with conversation and delightful stories, of which 
he was a most prolific inventor and unrivalled teller, should have been employed 


* This picture was soon after purchased by an English traveller and sent to 
England. 
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in keeping up, by a succession of efforts, the name he had obtained. But the 
robust a untiring man can make no allowance for the man of more delicate 
frame, and for the lassitude and disease which follow in some men the extraor- 
dinary exertion of mind and body. I would not be the excuser of late hours 
at night even with temperance, and the waste of heaven’s light by appropriat- 
ing the day to sleep; but I can feel fora mind and frame like Allston’s, and 
though I regret that much of his time has been spent without.the pencil in 
hand, I do not believe that time wasted which appeared to be spent in idle- 
ness—such minds are never idle.” 


Mr Neagle has contributed many interesting and piquant anecdotes 
to this work; for in the rough collisions of the world he has encoun- 
tered many odd and outré characters. It will be seen that the destiny 
of this kindhearted and able artist has not been exempt from the 
mutations and asperities which accompany alike, though not in the 
same degree, the painter and the poet. Whether his genius in the arts 
of design grew with the difficulties that attended his early career and 
the domestic infelicity which the second marriage of his parent inflict- 
ed on him, or had its birth in the very evils, that environed him, we 
cannot now determine. But it is certain that some of the most bril- 
liant minds, that ever illuminated the world, have been born amid de- 
solation and arisen from darkness. The burden of misery was too 
great to be sustained, and what was merely an indefinite preference 
speedily became a determined and irresistible passion. However this 
may be, Mr Neagle was not created to become a grocer or a wheel- 
wright’s dauber; opposition inflamed his desire, oppression exalted 
him, vicissitude tested his capabilities, and success, as it ought ever to 
do, crowns his exertions at last. An amiable man, a pleasant compa- 
nion and an excellent artist, he has won friends and fame by the might 
of his own merit, and will retain them both by his candid and honour- 
able character and his untiring devotion to his beautiful art. 


“Mr Neagle was born in Marlborough street, Boston, the capital of Massa- 
chusetts, on the 4th day of November, 1799. His parents were residents of 
Philadelphia, and on a visit to Boston at the time of his birth. The father of 
this gentleman was a native of Doneraile, in the county of Cork, Ireland, and 
his mother, whose name was Taylor, was the daughter of a New Jersey yeo- 
man, and born near Bordentown. John lost his father when he was but four 
years old. His mother still lives. With the usual desire to draw figures of things 
earthly and unearthly, the boy’s efforts were directed to something like system- 
atic drawing by a schoolfellow. This was Petticolas, afterwards and now the 
well known artist of Richmond. Neagle looked up to him as a master, and 
imitated his attempts, until he became a wonder himself to his schoolmates. 
His mother married a second husband, who was no friend to John or to the arts, 
and he passed through the evils of a stepfather’s il] will. After the education 
of a common English school, the boy was sent to the drawing school of Signor 
Pietro Ancora for one quarter; and then placed by his stepfather in his gorcery 
store. By his own choice young Neagle was apprenticed to Mr Thomas Wil- 
son, a coach and ornamental] painter, but had his ambition aroused by the am- 
bition of his master, who became a pupil of Mr Bass Otis, the portrait painter. 
John had to carry palettes and brushes to and fro, which introduced him to 
Otis’s painting room, and created the determination to become as great a pain- 
ter as the man whose works he admired above all things. Having access to 
materials, he applied himself day and night to drawing and painting, ‘in his 
own way,’ and when not employed by his master. The skill acquired by his 
own exertions rendered him the most profitable to Wilson of all the apprentices 
in ornamental work. By his indentures, John was bound to serve five years 
and five months, which left him a period of eighteen months’ freedom before he 
was of age, which was in 1820. 

** During his apprenticeship he had some lessons, by an arrangement witb 
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Wilson, from Mr Otis, for about two months, which is all the instruction he 
ever had as a pupil to a professional painter. The attempts of the apprentice 
were encouraged and praised by Krimmel, C. W. Peale, Otis, Sully, and others, 
and he was a favourite with Wilson, who appreciated his usefulness and his 
talents. The first portraits the young painter attempted were during his ap- 
prenticeship, and the truth of likeness, even from the commencement, gained 
him applause and encouraged his efforts. Mr Neagle has said, that in after 
oe however much he may have improved, he could not have improved the 
tkeness in his first subjects. 

‘*I will copy from a letter before me, Mr Neagle’s account of his first inter- 
view with Mr Sully. ‘Mr Sully ther lived where the Atheneum now is, in 
Fifth street, and he had on his easel, a study for the proscenium, or part over 
the stage, for the Chesnut street theatre. I was at that time an apprentice, and 
went with Mr Otis to Mr Sully’s painting room, where he left me alone with 
him. The very polite but formal manner in which he received me I shall never 
forget, particularly when he assured me, that ‘ the arts did not point the way to 
fortune ; and that had he been a merchant, with the same perseverance which 
had characterized his efforts in art, he might have realized a fortune.’’ I have 
shown the vicissitudes which attended Sully’s professional career, and probably 
this conversation occurred at a time when fortune frowned and the public forgot 
him. Neagle continues: ‘On my departure he invited me to visit his exhibi- 
tion room, whenever I felt a desire—which I often did—but never paid him a 
pa visit until 1822, after he had called upon me to congratulate me, as 

e said, at my great success in the exhibition, presenting me, at the same time, 
with a card of invitation, in his own handwriting, to Earle and Sully’s gallery.’ 
It was some time before Neagle became intimate in Sully’s family, but the in- 
timacy, when it took place, led to his marriage with one of the painter’s 
(nieces, ) daughters. 

‘It was in 1818, and before he began to practice his profession in Philadel- 
phia, thinking he might better compete with painters beyond the mountains, he 
travelled to laniegien, Kentucky, with a view to establish himself in that 
growing place. His first inquiry was, ‘Is there any portrait painter in Lex- 
ington ?’ and, to his amazement, he was told there was two. He went in search 
of them, and chance directed him first to Mr Jouett’s painting room. On look- 
ing at this gentleman’s works he saw at once that he had no prospect of bein 
the leading painter in Lexington. In fact, he found in Jouett a good and well 
instructed artist. There was no hope of employment, and the Jone adven- 
turer’s money was expended. He determined to go on to New Orleans, and if 
no good fortune occurred, to find his way home by sea. To pay his passage 
down the great river of the west was out of the question; he, therefore, offered 
himself to the captain of a boat to work his way. His dress not comporting 
with his purse or his offer, the rough boatmen thought he was a dandy who 
jeered them, and soon gave him such indications of their dislike to quizzing, 
except among themselves, that he was glad to retreat without giving hopeless 
battle to a half horse, half alligator. 

‘“‘ Happily for Neagle, the flow of population from the Atlantic States to the 
West is so great, that an inhabitant of any of the cities of the old states can 
hardly fail to meet some one with whom he is acquainted. The young painter 
in this dilemma was accosted by one who had known him in Philadelphia, and 
finding he was awkwardly situated, frankly offered him assistance. The offer of 
the loan of a few dollars* was accepted, and the youth once more afloat, was 
wafted with the current towards the great commercial emporium of the west. 
As they approached New Orleans, he felt the necessity of raising a further 
supply, and opening his trunk to consult its contents on the means of raising 
the wind, he was fortunate enough to get up a gentle breeze by a sale of part of 
his wardrobe to the skipper. He was now landed at New Orleans, one of the 
most extravagant places for board and lodging in the United States, and he 


* The name of this friend was Burn, and the painter afterward presented him 
with his portrait, probably of one hundred dollars price, for the three dollars 
then lent him. 
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would have found himself most awkwardly situated again, but that there he 
met another acquaintance from the east. ‘This gentleman had been a sitter to 
him for his portrait, and now bought a Washington’s head of him, which he 
had brought from Philadelphia rolled up in his trunk: this enabled him to take 
passage for the city of Penn, where in due time he safely arrived. Neagle is 
not the only American who has been extricated from difficulty by the same 
head. 

“* Neagle’s business improved after his travels, and he became an established 
portrait painter in the metropolis of Pennsylvania, although Kentucky had _re- 
jected him.* In May, 1826, he married Miss Mary Chester Sully, a daughter 
(niece _) of Thomas Sally, Esq., and continued to improve by his unwearied 
study and application to his art. A full length picture of a blacksmith, paint- 
ed in 1826, size of life, at his forge, excited very general attention, and as gene- 
ral applause. This was the portrait of Patrick Lyon, who having made a for- 
tune by his industry as a blacksmith, and ingenuity as a locksmith, chose to 
have his portrait painted in the costume of Vulcan, with all the paraphernalia 
attendant upon his fiery occupation. 

**¢ Do it at full length,’ said Lyon, ‘do it your own way—take your own time, 
and charge your own price—paint me as a blacksmith—I don’t wish to be re- 
poenensel ta what I am not—a gentleman.’ Mr Neagle had an order for a se- 
cond picture of Lyon. One of them was purchased for the Atheneum, Boston. 

‘This picture is remarkable, both for its execution and subject. The painter 
has established his claim to a high rank in his profession, by the skill and 
knowledge he has displayed in composing and completing so complicated and 
difficult a work. The figure stands admirably; the dress is truly appropriate ; 
the expression of the head equally so; and the arm is a masterly performance. 
The light and indications of heat are —— with perfect skill. In the back 
ground, at a distance, is seen the Philadelphia prison, and thereby ‘hangs a 
tale,’ whether true in all particulars, is perhaps of little moment; I give it as I 
took it. 

“‘ Pat. Lyon, as he is familiarly called in the city of Penn, vaults having been 
entered and a large amount of money carried off, suspicion fell upon the man of 
locks, bolts and bars. He was the blacksmith and locksmith of the Bank of 

, and so strong were the suspicions of the directors, that Pat was arrested, 
and imprisoned for a long time in the castle, which, by his desire, the painter 
has introduced into this historical portrait. 

‘In process of time, however, the real culprits were found to be the watchmen 
employed to gard the bank, and not the blacksmith who had fashioned its iron 
securities. Pat, who probably manufactured the locks and bars which held 
him in the city prison, was released, and made his old employers and recent 
persecutors pay handsome damages. He became rich, and, with a liberal spi- 
rit, engaged Mr Neagle, a young artist struggling for fame and fortune, to paint 
his portrait, not as Patrick Lyon, Esq. but as Pat the Blacksmith, supported by 
that hammer and anvil, with which and on which he forged his own wealth, 
and hammered iron bars into bank notes and eagles. 

“Mr Neagle has contributed much to the information contained in this work. 
His anecdotes of Stuart have, I hope, amused every reader; and his account of 
Stuart’s advice to him, when the veteran was sitting to the young painter, will 
instruct the student.” 


TABLE TALK. 


The Periodical Knights.—Since Maga began its fearless and arduous course, 
we have beheld the downfal and annihilation of many a proud and boastful 
rival; but, like the innumerable battalions of Waterloo, fresh squadrons enter 
the field over the bleeding hecatombs of the vanquished. Competition is the 
companion of utilitarianism and universal superficiality ; and nothing prospers, 


* This is an error: other artists had anticipated him. 
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or seems to prosper, in this our realm of democracy, without prompting innu- 
merable aspirants to engage in the torchlight race of fame, or, rather, the eager 
pursuit of gain. We mean not this unkindly. We welcome every manifesta- 
tion of intelligence and knowledge, and, were it possible among such a money- 
making people as the Americans, we should desire to believe that every new 

eriodical would become a permanent and invaluable guide and guardian. But 
it is impossible that a// should succeed, for literary patronage in this country is 
as capricious and inconstant as April sunlight or the smiles of the muse or the 
fancies of a coquette. ‘Torrents of foreign republications overwhelm the cisat- 
lantic world; floods of nonsense are poured forth by unlettered and injudicious 
printers who aspire to be editors and judges of literature; and the dragon teeth 
of falsehood, blackguardism and incendiary violence are diligently sown, over 
the whole Republic, by the most audacious newspaper press with which the 
world is cursed. Every design, therefore, to amuse, instruct, decoy or scandalize 
the world cannot prosper. The almanac, the ledger, the prices current and the 
shipnews are more intelligible to and more valued by the great body of our mer- 
chants than the most glorious revelations of human genius; and, since universal 
suffrage (by the way, an utopian innovation which will lead to ruin) prevails 
through all our land, the people prefer the horrors, monstrosities, garbage and 
libels of a partisan newspaper to all the splendours of poetry, the oracles of 
wisdom or the sanctities of religion. How, then, among the enlightened and 
liberal Few should so many gain a livelihood and honour? But let us briefly 
hail the newmade knights and note their appointments for the daring trial. 

Here comes The Southern Literary Messenger in goodly guise, and, with an 
aspect of rational confidence, bids the herald proclaim its high resolves in the 
cause of Southern Letters. From the metropolis of the Old Dominion, the 
realm of ardent hearts and rugged highways, of impassioned genius and non- 
descript architecture, of boundless hospitality and chivalric manners, the youn 
belted knight rushes into the lists and demands the attention of the beholders. 
Welcome, Sir Stranger of the South! may thy career continue as bright as the 
skies of the Ancient Republic and as calm and blest as the sweet spirits of its 
daughters! 

But hitherward, from the frozen fields of the North comes Tne Literary Ma- 
gazine, and he, that wields its destinies, is no novice in the arts of winning and 
warding. Though The Messenger be covered with White, it may chance that 
no truce will be concluded in the warfare of patronage; and the gallant McLel- 
lan may even invade thine own domains and seize upon thy villages and sere- 
nade thy maidens, Sir Thomas of Richmond! Beware the music of the North- 
ern pelerin, or it may charm away the magic spell that stimulates to toil and 
daring and consoles in weariness and solitude. 

Yet hither, from the far West, a hauberked veteran knight, with battleaxe 
upraised and lance in rest, comes on. He is no prentice in his trade, though 
men do call him so. His design is an armed chieftain ascending the moun- 
tains, his motto “‘ My Country and My Right,” and his thrilling watehword— 
“Tramontane.”” See, how he plunges into the torrents of Slavery, Nullifi- 
cation, Internal Improvements, the Tariff and the Rights of the Confederates! 
Behold with what a mighty arm he hurls aside or tramples under his feet the 
impediments and antagonists in his path! He is fearless as the condor that 
cleaves the very heavens, and fresh and strong like the unbreathed wind that 
shakes the pinnacles of the Alleghanies. May he prosper in the strife, for 
never did a gentler heart hold communion with a loftier or bolder spirit! 

But now, from the East, in democratic garb, the haughty and powerful 
baron of the Old World, whose page, erewhile, was Gifford, arrives—with vizor 
barred and armour closely linked. He is Fostered at an ample and stately hos- 
telrie, and it may be, however sectional or patriotic the opinions and feelings 
of the multitude, that the mighty Transatlantic will win the honours of the 
day. His esquires are the Learning and bitter Eloquence of Old Times and 
he rushes to the conflict like one familiar at once with subtle parlance and im- 
minent peril. 

But who is this that, with a timid yet all speaking look, emerges from the 
woods that skirt the Mohawk and advances to the vast arena in well appointed 
trim? It is the young yet gifted Burleigh, who, inter sylvas Academi, loves to 
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pour his spirit forth and listen to the echoes of the overhanging hills. Come 
forth upon the scene, thou young Adventurer! and if thou meetest with heavier 
arms or more brilliant accoutrements or a goodlier company of retainers, be 
sure that none feel the inspirations of a nobler spirit, or will watch the conse- 
crated arms or wage the war of thought with more chivalric resolution! 


The Season.—The magnificent forests of our free and beautiful Fatherland 
have cast their gorgeous canopies upon the icebound earth, and their naked 
branches sigh in the winds of winter. Our lovely Indian Summer is past— 
the holydays have come again, and once more hath Providence vouchsafed that 
we should meet in fellowship and love around the household hearth. There is 
a soothing mildness in the last lingering looks of Autumn, peculiarly grateful 
to the feelings, and possessing a melancholy but pleasing influence. The fields 
and inclosures are cleared of their harvest treasure, and the web of the gossa- 
mer extends in unbroken and floating pathway over stubble and lea. Vegeta- 
tion is everywhere passing rapidly into decay; and the solitary plaintive chirp 
of the robin accords well with the withered fern and seared leaf,—with that 
sombre yet most beautiful aspect of colouring, which tree and forest now put 
on. Surrounded as this season is by the “ruins of the year,” it may be said 
to be oe ‘devoted to contemplation.”” We surrender ourselves to the 
quietude of a serious thoughtfulness, and deep and interesting impressions are 
borne home upon the heart, in every breath that soothes, in every beam that 
gilds, and in every variety of colouring that adorns the landscape. 


Through the calm and frosty air 

Of this morning bright and fair, 
Eddying, round and round they sink, 
Softly, slowly; one might think, 
From the motions that are made, 
Every little leaf conveyed 

Sylph or Fairy thither tending— 

To this lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute, 

In his wavering parachute. 


We would freely exchange the glowing tint and the warm air of a Summer’s 
evening, and the emotions of love and pleasure which it excites, for the lonely 
silence of the Winter night, when the clear sky appears to exhibit the whole 
immensity of the creation, and fills the mind with ideas of religion and eter- 
nity. It is at this time that the wisdom and the beneficence of the Deity, the 
greatness of his power, the beauty of his works, are most conspicuous: we feel 
an internal satisfaction at being ourselves a part, however insignificant, of that 
immense system which then presents itself to our view in all its splendour and 
magnificence. It is when this most beautiful of prospects is before our eyes, 
that the mind is most turned towards contemplation and to thoughts of a more 
serious nature. It seems then, indeed, that 


Our mind, 
Expanded by the Genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal. 





We have often descanted, in the course of our annual lucubrations, on the 
pleasures of winter; the frosty morning’s walk, with its invigorating breezes— 
the long nights, devoted alternately to study and to society, with the enlivening 
blaze of an anthracite fire—and the “ glass that cheers, but not inebriates,”’ are 
attractions which peculiarly endear to us this festive season of the year. We, of 
course, include the Pleasures of Home, How often in returning across the fields 
on a dry, frosty, moonlight in December, have we said, 


“ *T is sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 
Bay deepmouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
*T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Bernardo Del Carpio, an Historical 
Novel of the Eighth Century. From 
the Spanish of Don Jorge Montgo- 
mery. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers: 1834. 

This, the most romantic of all ro- 
mances, the most marvellous of all 
legends, oral or cheirographed, exceeds 
even the miracles of De Scudery and 
the gigantic achievements of Amadis 
de Gaul and Bayard, sans peur et 
sans reproche, But, though prolific of 
wonders and fraught with superhuman 
exploits, yet in conception, narrative, 
imagery, style and portraiture of charac- 
ter, itis merely an uncouth and mon- 
strous tale of the nursery. Historical, 
or, at least, legendary facts are per- 
verted—anachronisms superaboend and 
many of the most momentous events, 
which constitute the action of the ro- 
mance, are narrated without regard to 
perspicuity, elegance, energy or good 
taste. Bernardo, at the close of the 
battle of Roncesvalles, sheathes the 
renowned sword (Durindana) of Rol- 
dan, the chief of Charlemagne’s im- 
mortal paladins, “ wholly in the solid 
rock,” and enacts many other equally 
probable feats, from which we turn 
with contempt as the childish figments 
of a rude, ignorant and all believing 
age. The true history of Bernardo (if 
truth, indeed, can be elicited from the 
mighty mass of fiction) is rife with 
interest; and that the reader, if he 
pleases to be at the trouble, may com- 
pare the actual life of Carpio with the 
feigned and forged novel now before us, 
we present the chief events of his ad- 
venturous life and undaunted charac- 
ter. 
Bernardo’s origin is thus related. 
Alphonso the Chaste, say the chroni- 
clers and romancers, had a sister, Don- 
na Ximena, who, not having received 
from heaven the same precious gift as 
himself, secretly married Don Sancho 
Dias, the Count of Saldana. But her 
pregnancy soon revealed the secret to 
the king. Whether moved by dislike 
of his Seether dacs or incensed at 
the clandestine marriage, he compelled 
the infanta to take refuge in a cloister, 
and imprisoned the daring count in the 
castle of Luna, and carried their infant 
Bernardo to be educated nobly in the 
Asturian court, not as the legitimate 
son of that princess, but as his own 


bastard. When the young prince ar- 
rived at mature years, he learned the 
secret of his birth from his grandmo- 
ther, and henceforth he longed for the 
deliverance of his father, who still lan- 
guished in prison. There is extant a 
pathetic lamentation of the count, who 
inveighs with no greater severity than 
justice against the implacable king, 
and the apparent indifference of his son. 
That son, however, never lost sight of 
his filial duty: by the most signal and 
important services he hoped to bend 
Alphonso, and obtain the liberty of 
Don Sancho. At length, after a splen- 
did victory over the French at the fa- 
mous battle of Roncesvalles, he was 

ermitted by the queen (for Alphonso, 
ike Edward the Confessor, had a wife) 
to appear at court, on her promising to 
intercede for the unfortunate count. 
There, however, he had the mortifica- 
tion to witness the ill success of her 
suit: * Queen,’ said the monarch, ‘ trou- 
ble not thyself in vain: never will I 
release Don Sancho—never will I 
break my vow.’ Sorely was she grieved, 
but her grief did not equal the anger of 
Bernardo. He resolved to demand him- 
self his father’s liberation, and, if un- 
successful, to effect it by force of arms. 
He recapitulated his wellknown ser- 
vices, as the price of which he solicits 
his boon. ‘1 wish not to offend you, 
king, but I must complain, that, while 
I am fighting for you, my father lies in 
prison.” * Be silent, Don Bernardo,’ 
replied the other, ‘and I will do thine 
asking. Before mass is said tomorrow 
in the church of St John Lateran, thou 
shalt see thy father free.’ Mornin 
came, and with it the fulfilment of the 
royal promise, but Don Sancho had no 
longer his eyes: they had been pulled 
out by the king’s command. This act 
of cruelty destroyed the last remains 
of loyalty inthe bosom of Bernardo: he 
now bent all his thoughts to revenge. 
The legend, in which be rushes un- 
bidden into the king’s presence, and 
taxes that monarch with cruelty and 
ingratitude, is one of the most interest- 
ing of the old Spanish romaants. 





Obras Literarias de D. Francisco Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa. 4 tom. 12mo. 
Paris, 1827. 

The poetical contents of these vo- 
lumes are a Poetica, a poem upon the 
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Siege of Zaragoza, three tragedies and 
acomedy. The first in order, the Po- 
etica, is evidently the last written, as 
the author apologizes for its imperfec- 
tion, upon the plea of the difficuly of 
referring to the necessary Spanish 
works in a foreign country. He was 
a Liberal, and as such an exile, though 
revolution has since elevated him to the 
highest station in the councils of his 
native land. His Poetica is not so 
much an essay upon poetry, as poetry 
made easy, a series of versified lessons 
to young candidates for the honour of 
Parnassus, how to write poetry in ge- 
neral, and eclogue, idyl, elegy, ode, 
ballad, madrigal, song, sonnet, epi- 
gram, apologue, satire, tragedy, come- 
dy, epic, and didactic poems in parti- 
cular. It is not much heavier than such 
instructive poetry usually is, and occu- 
pies about a sixth of the first volume ; 
the remainder of that, and the whole of 
the second being occupied with notes 
and prose dissertations upon the same 
subject, forming a sort of review of the 
labours of innumerable Spanish au- 
thors, intermingled with minute direc- 
tions to the poetical pupil concerning 
prosody, metre, rhyme and reason, such 
as we should hope no schoolboy of 
ordinary proficiency could require.— 
Further, we cannot forbear from ob- 
serving, that when the Senor quotes 
passages from Homer to illustrate some 
peculiar beauty of language or felicity 
of expression, to emulate which should 
be the student’s aim, such exemplars 
are exhibited solely in a Spanish garb, 
although he gives his readers credit for 
sufficient scholarship to understand Vir- 
gil in the original. 

The poem upon the siege of Zarago- 
za was written for a prize promised by 
the Supreme Central Junta, immedi- 
ately after the fall of that heroic city, 
to the bard who should best celebrate 
her evermemorable resistance. The 
prize, from some unexplained reason, 
was not given, but our author assumes 
it to have been his. One of the judges 
appointed to decide between the rival 

roductions was DonMelchor Gaspar de 
Hm ake one of the purest patriots 
and loftiest moralists which degenerate 
Spain has produced. 

An irregular and arbitrary admixture 
of rhymed and unrhymed lines is allow- 
ed in Spanish poetry, as it is occasion- 
ally in Italian. 

The first tragedy and the comedy 
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have both, we are assured, been emi- 
nently successful. The former, La 
Viuda de Padilla, (the Widow of Pa- 
dilla) is national and historical; to 
which merit, and its consonance with 
the circumstances of the times at the 
moment of its appearance, (at Cadiz 
during the year 1812,) it was probably 
indebted for much of its suecess. The 
author appears to have imitated Alfieri, 
whom he professes to have taken as his 
model, rather in his cold simplicity of 
plot, than in his powerful language and 
vigorous conception of character. The 
subject is the surrender of Toledo to 
Charles the Fifth, which terminated 
the insurrection known by the name 
of la Guerra de las Comunidades, the 
War of the Municipalities. This sub- 
ject was susceptible of two interests ; 
one in the rebellion itself, provoked by 
insults and by real grievances; the 
other, in the character of the Protago- 
nista. A blending of the desolate sor- 
row of widowhood with the romantic 
enthusiasm of woman, (devoted in this 
instance to the cause of liberty in 
which her lamented husband had pe- 
rished upon the scaffold) with the 
thirst for vengeance upon his execu- 
tioners, and with ardent maternal affec- 
tion, might have produced an original 
and highly tragic character. But Rosa’s 
widow is merely a revengeful virago, 
whose courage and grief are masculine, 
not feminine, who makes liberty a stalk- 
inghorse, and forgets her living son in 
her wild passion for his dead father. 
We suspect that our poet’s chief defi- 
ciency as a dramatist, is of deep strong 
feeling—no uncommon defect in the 
Spanish theatre. 

The other two tragedies, (which fill 
the fourth volume, along with a trans- 
lation of and commentary upon Ho- 
race’s Ars Poetica) are Morayma, a 
subject taken from the history of the 
Cival Wars of Granada, and Edipo, 
another attempt to modernize one of 
the favourite subjects of the Greek 
drama. It would be unfair to give an 
opinion of these, for we have not yet 
perused them. 

How could the gay and brilliant se- 
noras of the Prado, or any audience, 
accustomed to the thronging incidents, 
the profuse invention, and the harass- 
ingly involved plot of the Elder Span- 
ish Dramatists, cordially delight in 
such dry exhibitions of history and 
morality as are here exhibited ? 








